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FOREWORD 


Mr. Sundarachariar has done me the honour of invit- ’ 
ing me to write a foreword to his ‘Studies in the Rama- 
yana’. I am grateful for the privilege. The present 
publication covers only the Balakanda; it is thus in the 
nature of dih-pradarsana (showing the way). Let me 
hope that the reception accorded to this booklet will be 
such as to induce him to publish similar studies in 
respect of the other Kandas. 

Whether or not Valmiki was a devotee of ‘art for 
art’s sake’, Mr. Sundarachariar has abundantly shown 
that the Ramayana is an Immortal work of art — only it 
is much more, in that “ it has presented to the "Hindu 
mind those ideals of conduct and character which have 
ever since been the watchwords of the Indian striving 
The artistic and the moral excellences of the work 

i 

have been illustrated by references to certain parts of 
Balakanda and its story. The exposition of the much 
misunderstood role of the sage Naracja in the Hindu 
Puranic lore is instructive. He is aptly described- as 
“the founder of a new pravritti-marg'a, synthesising the 
depth and intensity of a Muni with the life of action 
and dedication to the public good”. The episode of the 
hunter shooting one of the Krauncha birds and the 
piteous cry of its mate* calling forth the first sloha from 
Valmiki is interpreted as the moral crisis which impelled 
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Valmiki, under the inspiration of Narada to produce the 
Work which offered a new solution to the moral problem 
of Existence, not along the lines of Nivntti (resignation), 
but on the basis of Pravntti (action), presenting, for all 
men to follow, the story of the ‘ Perfect man the man 
who was so perfect that he could only bo god incarnate. 

There is an interesting discussion of the value* - of the 
conception of a ‘personal god', of the theory of incerra- 
tion and of the theme of the eternal struggle between t: o 
devas and the asuras which is intimately connected in 
Hindu lore with the several incarnations of the AImignt\ 
“Mythology and Poetry ” observes Mr. Sundarnclmmr, 
“are twin sisters and have to use thinr own Ianguuge of 
form and symbol in order to suggest truths and realities 
which are remote from our normal mind” He rightly 
adds “To understand the Ramayana and the Mahablmrata, 
there ib need to understand and master the language 
of form and symbol which was the ancient mhoriicnce of 
the poetB who made them Emphasis is also laid on 
the necessity of a correct appreciation of the Rut aim- 
conception He was not a brnto but a great lajwfit 
as well as a hero, a Superman only, ho represented tbo 
egoistic stage of c\olntion The place of Viswmntia in 
the story of the Ramayam a part which nm Je 
de&cribed as an aspect of Ibe cosmic force, his 1 eon full} 
elucidated How ho play3 at ou(~ tbo parts of Guru and 
Dc\oteo to the Incarnate Herd in3 been dtSviiKl m 
touching terms- 



Apropos the episodes relating to Tataka and Ahalya 
•the following comment deserves to he noted ; “ It is no 
•accident that makes the poet confront us in the Bala- 
kanda with three types of woman, viz,, Thataka, Ahalya 
•and Sita. Do they not stand for the three types 
Tamasic, Rajasic and Satvic ? The first type admits of 
no salvation, it has to he slain by the Lord. The second 
type errs and succumbs but has in it the seed of an 
innate perfection. Ahalya has to be subjected to 
torment and crusifixion as the price of her resurrection. 
The third redeems the Redeemer himself and the Lord 
weds her in mystic union.” 

Lovers of the Ramayana, particularly those who 
have not had occasion to hear Mr. Sundarachariar’s,, 
'discourses, will, I have little doubt, be enabled by a 
perusal of these studies, to perceive more beauty and more 
meaning in the great epic than they ever expected. 


Mylapore, 1 
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PREFACE 


These studies m the Ramayaua aie based on a series- 
of lectmes delivered in 1944 at Kumbakonam before an 
audience of eminent scholars Those who listened to 
them have expressed a desire that th*v thou Id appear in a 
more permanent form, so that they may reach a larger 
public Other friends of mine at Ma Iras rnd elsewhere 
have also encouraged me to under ^hf* the publication 
Jn deference to their des re I have ventured to present the 
lectures in the form of a book of which this is tho first 
volume Though fully aware of its many defects, I 
submit this to the public only trusuug that the lessons 
of intelligent criticism may make each cuccecuing \olumo 
less imperfect 

It has always been my practice to deliver my dts 
courses in Tamil whether they be for at admme bodies or 
for the general public. In the hope that they may 
perhaps be of interest to a wider range of leaders, they 
are now rendered into English 

To the Hindu, tho Ramoyana is not a mere work of 
art It is an Itihcisa as well It is tw were 1 ns the 
Upamshads themselves Tilt author says that his work 
is an elaboration nnd an elucidation of the sublime truths 
m the Vedas It is quite natur 1, however, that tins 
great ancient classic which appeals to many of our heart s 
emotions should bo approached n different vvajs bv 
different critics and commentators W«* cf ern scholars 
and in their wake, scholars of our own Inn 7, hav o shown 
a partiality for the evaluation of the Raniayam as a 
mere poetic masterpiece In this work I have attempted 
to approach tho poem from tho religious or spiritual 
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point of view without forgetting its purely literary graces 
*md merits. 

The book is in two parts. The first part is a rapid 
and critical survey of the story of the Bamayana and its 
•spiritual and literary import. The second part consists 
of notes on various points which arise from the text and 
which would also help to supplement what has been said 
in the first part. They may perhaps be considered 
lengthy and, in some places, independent. On a closer 
•examination it will be found that they throw on some of 
the slokas and episodes of the Epic a new light from 
passages in the works of other Sanskrit poets and, dram- 
atists who have in different ways dealt with the story of 
the Bamayana. 

I have received invaluable help in different forms 
from many a friend in bringing out this book. But as I 
believe that I am only one of the several instruments 
used by Providence for fulfilling its own inscrutable pur- 
poses, I consfder X should be arrogating too much import- 
ance to my own /Share in it if I were to adopt the usual 
convention of mentioning them by name and expressing 
my gratitude to them. Let me therefore be permitted to 
conclude these few words with a slight adaptation of 
Kalidasa’s well-known appeal ' 


iw^TcT fPTtrr s wwcftu r u 


No. 3, Gropathi 1 
Narayanasami Boad, f 
Thy agaray an agai k . j 
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STUDIES IN THE RAMAYANA 
1. GENESIS OP THE RAM AY AN A 
* SECTION I 

Introductory 

The epic poem of Valmiki, known as the Ramayana, 
holds a unique place in the literary history of the world. 
It is the sovereign utterance of the Indian mind at a 
supreme moment in the dim past of its cultural evolu- 
tion. Ages of moral and spiritual striving, struggles 
and aspirations, the will to the transfigured life oh 
countless souls who have passed into silence have 
been woven into its texture. Not only does it incarnate 
the past, but it lights a lamp which will bathe ages to 
come in its resplendent radiance. 

It may, in very truth, he said that no poem, ancient 
or modem, has sunk so deep into the hearts and lives of so 
many successive generations of men and women as the 
Ramayana. To the Hindus it is much more than a 
great epic poem. It is their daily and most popular 
scripture, the unfailing means whereby forlorn and help- 
less man ferries over the dark waters of existence. Ever 
since it was written, it has, in a sense, described the whole 
circle of Hindu history. For thirty centuries and more, 
it has been the heart’s heart, the never-failing conscience 
of the Indian people. Like the Vedas and the Upani- 
shads it presaged and inaugurated a new epoch, in 
R— 1 
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which the great Vedic and Upamshadic ideals, lost on 
mountain tops and open only to intellectual Alpmc- 
explorers, were to descend into the valley and irrigate 
the general body of humanity. It has presented to the 
Hindu mind those ideals of conduct and character which 
have ever since been the watch-words of the Indian 
striving. 

It is remarkable that, from the very first, the 
Kamayana was intended for and propagated to the 
common people, and jet its glory lies in the fact that the 
very elect find in it the home of their soul No ono who 
is unfamiliar with Indian conditions can understand 
the pait that the Indian lhapsodist or expositor has 
plajed in the development of the common Indian mind. 
TTe is an institution bj himself He is a scholar, poet, 
jmusician, actor, devotee all in one Hundreds of these 
itinerant nunstiels have carried the message of the 
Hamajana far and wide, till to-day there is not a nook or 
coiner of this vast continent where it has not penetrated. 
Night after night, in cities and villages, after the daj’fl 
tasks are over, young and old, rich and poor, high and 
low. men and women gather round him and listen for 
hours, intent and rapt, to his stirring recitations Now 
he reads, and now he sings, and anon ho expounds and 
exhorts, while tho more gifted ones carry their audienco 
to sublime heights on the wings of music, bj tho 
strange and now light they throw on tho wonted theme. 
Religion, theology, morals, metaphjsics, all these crop up 
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and find a place in the discourse. And the whole narra- 
tion is enlivened by that gentle and playful humour 
without which the loftiest themes are apt to degenerate 
into a dreary infliction. What a marvellous instrument 
•of elevation and enlightenment a great work of art and 
religion like the Eamayana can prove in the hands of 
capable narrators ! Thus it is that the Eamayana has been 
daily lived and relived and kept perennially fresh in the 
thoughts and feelings of the Hindu race. Thus it is that 
•even the humblest and lowest in the land, not excluding 
•even the so-called out-caste communities, have been 
initiated into the great national memories and heroic 
ideals which it is the aim of the Eamayana to delineate 
and immortalise. Thus it is that the Eamayana has 
•served as the great store-house from which the Hindu 
knight and warrior, king and statesman, master and 
■servant, citizen and house-holder, woman and wife have 
derived, each the noblest conception of his or her respec- 
tive duty and function. And thus it is that from time 
•out . of mind, there has been running throughout the 
•country the shining strand of a common humanity and 
a common culture. 

In Hindu tradition, the deepest significance of the 
Eamayana consists in tire fact that it is a synthesis of all 
the Sastras. It is another Veda and a revelation of 
ultimate truths. In this view the supreme poet reaches 
a summit where he becomes one with the philosopher 
and mystic, devotee and prophet, reformer and even man 
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of action Viewing and depicting life and reahtj from 
so exalted a plane he becomes no mere weaver of damfc) 
word fabrics or fairy thought patterns which glitter or 
glisten for their brief delightful hour, but a pume 
director of human evolution and the builder of eternal 
norms And by common consent in India, Valmiki 
stands as the head and crown of such transcendental 
poets 

The world has ever abounded in decalogues and 
codes, injunctions and prohibitions, which seek to- 
discipline the human will curbing the coarser and 
stimulating the nobler parts of human nature In spite 
of their immense vogue, man persists m being as unregen- 
rate as e\er Neither alluring pictures of the jojs of 
heaven nor lurid pictures of the torments of hell ha\e 
availed much in putting a break upon the pnruitno 
human momentum The great problem of moral edu- 
cation is ever with us But in Valmiki s hands it 
receives a magical solution Tor, so \md and throbbing 
are his characters and so compelling their attraction — * 
qmto apart ftom the question of the historical basis of 
the epic — that the} succeed in effect mg a delicate ind 
subtle transmutation of human nature Hindu 
character with all its strengt]^ and weaknes-, has dom- 
ed in the mam from the Rama \ ana and Valmiki has 
shown that poetry can bo \ moral [lower of the li» D hnt 
order. Wliat nvers of beneficence and mere) and holi- 
ness ha\o flowed from this wonderful poem I now like 
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a pillar of fire it has been the guidance of the Indian ages, 
humanising the grosser and divinising the finer human 
■material ! How like a subtle perfume it has filled the 
home and the court, the field and the hall, the bright 
and the dark ! How radiant and pure, spotless and silent 
with a heart of flame and a touch of the flower has been 
the womanhood it has given birth to ! And how noble 
and dignified, chivalrous and heroic the manhood it has 
.nurtured and the legioii of saints, known and unknown, 
who have sped on its wings unto the feet of the Divine ! 
What witchery of art is it that has enabled the poet to 
achieve this marvellous dynamism ? 

But what is the core and central significance of this 
xemarkable poem ? Wherein lies its universal ^appeal ? 
It is a truism to say that poetry holds the mirror up to 
nature. But what layer or stratum of human nature is 
Art to unveil ? Is it to reflect and inflame to a new 
potency the gross outer surfaces of life open to all the 
winds that blow, catching upon them the light of the 
sun and the stars no doubt, but riven equally?! by the 
dread thunder of the Gods ? Or, is Art to dig deep down 
-to our inmost self entombed within rock upon rock and 
-summon it to a new resurrection ? Yalmiki’s answer at 
-any rate is not in doubt. He was no devotee of art for 
art’s sake. Art should ever be the servant ' of man’s 
highest ideals. None who has not walked in the twilight 
■of the Gods and caught the whispers of heaven has any 
business to dabble in poetry, 
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For nineteen centuries the Christian w oriel has been 
di earning of the cross, deeming' it the vroild’s ransom. 
Long previously, there had arisen m India a poet-sage 
who had stripped human natuie of all its outer trappings 
and vestments only to find inscribed upon the heart of 
man and woman the symbol of the cross! “Know 
thyself. Oh Man * cries out Val mi hi But what a seif ! 
It is a self wedded not to the pursuit of pleasuie or 
happiness but to the woiship of suffermg almost as an 
end »n itself. Man has to drink the bitter cup and dunk 
it to the lees, and ask for more. Thus alone can man 
deliver his Self from himself So understood, the llama- 
yana becomes much more than an immortal work of art. 
It is a gospel for the world at large. As Sister Nivedita 
has so 'beautifully put it, it is the w orld-gospol of love 
and purity. 

i — 


SECTION 2 

j The Poet’s Life. 

Nothing indeed is moie characteristic of the Hindu 
attitude towards life, than the dense obscurity that 
invests tho lues and fortunes of the great figures in 
Indian thought and historj Wo know nothing about 
the inspired singers of tho Vedic Ilwnns, the august 
founders of Indian culture, nndwclmo onty fugitive 
glimpses of tho great masters of Upamslmdic lore and 
illumination, liko Ynjnavnlkja, Arum or Janakn l'\en 
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the Buddacharita of Asvahgosha, which seems at first 
sight toi be an exception to the general rule, cannot be 
said to be a biography of Buddha in the modern sense. 
Coming down to later times, the position seems to be 
slightly better though even here, legends and stories 
preponderate, where we look for concrete incidents and 
well-attested facts. Equally dark is the night that sur- 
rounds the careers of kings and statesmen, generals and 
military leaders and the many mighty men of action of 
whom Indian History has had its share. This pheno- 
menon is indeed so pronounced that many have attri- 
buted to the Hindu mind a bankruptcy of the historical 
sense ; and ancient India seems to differ sharply in this 
respect from ancient China which seems early to have 
developed a strongly positive turn of mind. 

Recognising as we should that the critical and 
historical sense is largely a modern development the world 
over, we have still to trace the phenomenon described 
^ above to psychological roots deep down in the mental 
make-up of the Hindu race. From earliest times the 
Hindu mind seems to have soared into transcendentalism 
as a bird takes to the air. It may be that the Hindu is 
but the elder child of evolution and that many phases of 
thought and experience had been sounded and left behind 
in the aeonie past of the race. At any rate, it is beyond 
question that the ruling passion of the Hindu spirit, as 
we know it, has been not to raise waves big or small in 
the river of time, but rather to stand aside, watch and 
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detach itself from the exhilaiating current and look deep 
into its crystal or turbid bed. its primeval source, its pre- 
destined goal. Thus the Hindu has prized thought 
above action, self-effacement above self-assertion, giving 
above taking, silence above speech. It is obvious that 
such an outlook will entail its own penalties and dangers. 
For one thing it has been the pnmaiy cause of most of 
the calamities that have overtaken the Hindu people 
in the course of their history, but likewise it is the salt 
and savour which has preserved and sustained thorn. / 
It seems to carry within it the seed of a life ever-lasting 
and invincible. 

Reflections like these suggest themselves inevitably 
when we contemplate the life of India’s greatest poet, 
Valmiki Through and by means of the Rama} ana, he, 

, more than anything else, has helped to instil and foster 
the spmt and outlook described aljove into the common 
Indian mind. About his own life wo know httlc except 
that ho was a great Rishi, sage nnd poet and a 
contemporary of tho events he has narrated in his epic. 

In the Uttarakanda (Sarga 9G, slokas 19-21 ) of the 
Rama} ana “where Ynlraiki figures as a character” 
ho describes luraself as the tenth son of Prachot3s 
and he declares that lie has never spoken an untruth 
or committed any am m thought, »vord or deed, and 
that ho had performed austerities for many thousand 
years Prachetas is one of the names of Varuna and 
Valrmki if here made to claim diune pi rentage * 
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In the Anus i sana Parra of the Mahabharata, we 
•are told that once when lie was engaged in a disputation 
•with God Agni and some sages, he chanced to commit an 
•error of intonation in repeating a Yedic text and his 
•-antagonists pounced upon liim and charged him with the 
foulest of crimes, viz;., the murder of the Sruti, the 
mother of existence. To purif}' himself from this sin, 
•he sought the grace of God Rudra, who absolved 
(him and blessed that one day his fame would 
shine through all the worlds. The story seems to 
have a far-reaching significance. The text of the Yeda 
•and its minutiae had acquired such a dominion on men’s 
minds that the spirit within was being smothered and 
•extinguished. And it seems to have been the aim and 
mission of Valmiki to resuscitate the spirit of the Yedas, 
•emphasise their deeper import for the life and conduct of 
man and transmit it to the multitude in shapes of ever- 
diving beauty. 

But the most popular version of Valmiki’s life 
which also seeks to account for his name, Valmiki, (one 
who was delivered out of an ant-hill) is strangely diffe- 
rent. According to this account Valmiki was a Brahmin 
•by birth and early in life was abandoned by his parents, 
(became a hunter and highwayman and lived by robbing 
and killing. One day he chanced to waylay the divine 
^sage Narada and called upon him to deliver his all. Now 
Narada had /nothing to call his own except God, the 
Xiord of all, and the time had come for Valmiki to 
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receive this gift of gifts from the sage. Narada saw deef 
mto Valmiki's inner being and perceived that great fires 
were slumbering within him in spite of the life he was 
leading “"Weir’ said Narada, “Why do you lead this 
sinful and wicked life 9" The robber answeied — Only 
thus can I support myself and mj family ” “But", 
answered Narada, “ do you know that perdition awaits 
jou as a result of your misdeeds? Have you ascer- 
tained that your wife and children will also paitake of 
the doom and suffering which will result from jour 
misdeeds ?" “ Oh certainly," replied the robber in his 

narvete “I have great doubts," answeied the sago, “but 
We will put it to the test. Go home and ask your wife 
and children. Meanwhile, upon my word I will abido 
here till you return." The robber went home according!}, 
but to his surprise and indignation found tbit his wife 
and children scornful!) spurned the very idea of sharing 
the robber’s punishments Tho scales fell from 
his eyes and he retraced his steps to tho sage in a 
stupor of disillusionment. “ Pardon mo, Oh sago," he 
said, “Havo mercy upon me and set mo on tho pith, 
treading which I will not have cause to regret or 
bemoan." This was tho moment for which Narada had 
been waiting. Ho took the robber by tho hand, initiated 
him then and thcro mfothc divino name Kama, Messed htrn 
and departed It is also said that, as ho was nnahlo to pro* 
nounco the name, tho sage asked him to repeat the word in 
an imertcd form. Like a serpent casting off its slough did 
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Yalmiki emerge from liis old self and plunge into the- 
divine name with such intensity of aborption that white- 
ants came and built their hill round him, and still he- 
did not wake up from his trance. After many, many 
years had passed in this wise, his Guru Narada under- 
standing that he had become perfected came again and 
called him. At his word, he woke up and Narada asked 
him to come out of the ant-hill and bestowed upon him 
at the same time tire name Yalmiki. If there be any 
nucleus of truth in this story, we can understand that 
Yalmiki knew from his own experience that even the 
most sinful and wicked carry within them the seed of 
immortal perfection, and we can trace to the poet’s own 
past the passion for the moral regeneration of men that, 
throbs in the Ramayana. 


SECTION 3. 

V alraiki-Narada Meeting. 

The Ramayana opens with a description of how it 
came to be composed and promulgated. And the account 
is one of the most remarkable and illuminating in litera- 
ture. It admits us to the heart of the Indian conception 
regarding the conditions of artistic creation on an 
immortal scale. The sage Yalmiki is seated in his her- 
mitage in the forest, evidently lost in thought. His 
former Guru, Narada, pays him a visit and is welcomed 
with the honour due to so exalted a personage. But who 
was Narada ? Conflicting and confusing accounts are to 
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"be met with about him in sacred literature and it 
impossible to fix his lineaments with any certainty Bi 
one thing we can confidently assert and that is that 1: 
lias grown to be an archetype and ideal He is the \ er 
prince and paiagon of devotees he is perfect m hnowledg 
and insight in holiness and divine love The boon c 
immortality in the flesh is his Ever he wanders ti] 
and down the woilds absorbed in the glory of the tlmm 
name and singing His praises to the rapturous notes o 
his Yeena Now he visits the heavenly worlds and now 
■the haunts of men But what is stranger still is that 
he watches over the fortunes of a changing world 
with jealous eyes And in e\ery crisis his hand is to be 
felt He is a piovcrbiat provoker of quarrels seeminglv 
trivial but reaching out to profound nnd eaentful issue 
in the unfolding of time By a chanco \isit boro, i 
casual remark there, and m n seemingly sportuo am 
even mischievous manner, he gives a now turn to thi 
wheel of world destiny. And whenotcr a sincoro and 
strmng soul is in anguish of spirit ho hears the un 
uttered call and hastens to help an/1 quicken Such was 
Valmiki 8 dmne \is tant But what silent and ogoni 
sing erv of Valmiki s heart had drawn Naradi s footstep* 
in the direction of tho hermitage? The questions tint 
Valmiki put to the sage almost immediately supply th** 
answer And hero the\ are " Who, indoe I Oh Sago ' 
on this earth c\ on at tho present tunc could lo saul to 
be endowed with all the wealth of noldo qualities out 
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vho could be said to be possessed of mastery and 
jrowess ! who indeed is a knower of the stainless- 
‘ Dharma ” and who could be said to be endowed with 
u-ne gratitude ! Who could be said to be truthful in. 
3peech, firm in vows and endowed with proper conduct ! 
Who could be said to cherish the well-being of all 
creatures equally ! Who could be said to be the 
enlightened one and who could be regarded as the skilful - 
and competent one ! and who the one and sole captivator !’ 
Who could be said to be calm and self-possessed and the 
conqueror of anger ! Who could be said to be possessed 
of true majesty and freedom from jealousy ! Whose wrath 
in battle, Oh sage, could be said to fill the very Gfods with 
terror ! Thou alone art competent to know and tell 
me of such a person and great indeed is my yearning to 
hear of such an one. ” 

7T# snrsrfsfo ii 

It is of vital importance that we should understand' 
the essence and meaning of these questions which form, 
really one great question ; for on it will depend our 
understanding of the Bamayana. 

But a deep comprehension of the first sloka will 
alone put us in possession of the key that will unlock 
the doors of the great question itself. The first sloka is 
one of the most marvellous and truly inspired in the 
‘whole range of literature. It touches our spirit like the 
silent opening of a sanctuary door and' is a fitting 
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prelade to the wondeiful poem itself Its delicate 
simplicity, divine freshness, unflawed rhythm and the 
subtle aroma that arises fiorn it are more to be felt 
than described It sets -vibrating rare chords in the 
secret places of the heait And thioughout the poem 
its grip upon us is to be felt abidingly It may be 
quoted and tianslated as follows — 

srr* 3 f q fosrsg? 11 

1 Valmibi, the great Tapasvi, put an all comprehen- 
sive question to Narada who ceaselessly delighted m 
Tapas and Vedic study, who was the foremost of the 
hnowers of speech and who was a veritable prince amongst 
silent sages * We cannot too strongly emphasise the fact 
that this first aloLo presents to us in a most piegnant 
mannei the great ideals of what may be termed the 
heroic ages of Indian spirituality The* were summed up 
in the thiee words “Tapas’, ‘Molina’ and ‘Valv ” 
And Narada is presented to us as an adept m all the 
three We hav c now to glance at the profound concep- 
tions for u hich the) stand 

What is ' Tapas ? The great h)mn of creation, con- 
sidered by raanj as the profoundest in the whole of the 
Rig Veda, in tracing the genesis of the formed from tho 
unformed, of the finite from the infinite, has tho 
following mantra 

sTRcft**. -Rig JO 129 3 “That one 
was bom by the all-might of intension " Hindu 
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tscholars and divines have differed as to the precise 
-significance of the word ‘ Tapas ’ in this context. Some 
have understood by it the divine knowledge, others the 
•divine power, and so on. Many stories are to be met with 
in Hindu sacred literature that God himself performed 
tapas ’ for the purpose of doing this or that. One thing 
is clear,, the word stands for some ultimate conception 
rfchat defies analysis and ' pres entation. Amongst the 
.seven planes of being which are indicated by the seven 
Yyahritis ’, we have the ‘ tapo-loka ’ as the sixth in the 
vising gradation and the second in the descent. And by 
Tapo-loka ’ has been understood the world of causal 
feeing. But if * tapas ’ is thn first (or according to some 
the penultimate) power in the evolving cosmos, inversely 
it will be the highest term in the ascent of man into the 
.god-head. 

That is why so much stress has been laid in the 
Hindu books upon the performance of * tapas ’ for the 
■upward aspirant, even in the most ordinary duties of life. 
It is thus the essence of evolution and involution. 

But what is the summit and acme of * tapas ’ in the 
-ascending process ? It is ‘ mouna ’, the final and in- 
expressible silence. “ This Atman ” says the Upanishad, 
•“ is silence, ” unable to attain which mind and speech 
’recoif baffled. qFY ^ I 

We have now to glance at the last term of tlje triad, 
■* vak ’ which seems to connote the first evolute out of the 
-.silence. It is the Hindu belief that the worlds have 
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been created out o! the primeval word * Om ’ and that 
the Vedas aie merely the explication and utterance of 
that single syllable We have again to knock our 
heads against one of the ultimate conceptions There iff 
the Vedic text “ sraPTfet I SJRffcC I 

'TGT II ” Here Vak is identified with the 
supreme Brahman How like a literal translation 
of this ancient Vedic text are the opening words of 
St John's Gospel “ In the beginning was the word. 
And the word was with God And the word 
was God ” Hindu thought classifies the universe under 
foul heads or pnnciples, viz, the gross or the empirical, 
the subtle, the causal, arrd the transcendental Thus 
there are four degrees 01 states of consciousness, the 
waking (Jagrat), the dreaming (Swapna), deep sleep 
(Sushupti) and the fourth or transcendental (Turiya) In 
the same waj there are four grades in Vak or speech. 
And this is stated to us as early as the Eig Veda which 
has the following 4 Mantra ’ “'frtlft. flrfr 

|| Four kinds of speech ha\ e been enumerated 
which onlj Brabmanas (knowers of Biahman) deep m 
understanding can comprehend. Threo of them are 
hidden m the secrecy of tho ca\e It is the fourth kind 
of speech that men speak " These four kinds ha\o beon 
designated ns Vaikhan, Madhjaraa, Pasjanti and Para. 
The lowest is Vaikhan and tho others nro tho subtle, 
causal and transcendental aspects In tho last anal} sis 
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vak will be the equivalent of Sarasvati, Sakti and even, 
Maya. There may be difference of opinion in matters so 
profound but we have attempted a popular account of 
the matter. When Narada is styled as the foremost of 
the knowers of Yak, we are not merely to understand by 
it that he was a great master of human speech, but that 
he had dived deepest into the realm of creative expres- 
sion and listened to its very heart-beats. 

The first verse thus presents Narada to us as one 
who had scaled the highest summits of the ancient dis- 
cipline and wisdom and become a Guru amongst Gurus. 
But how is Yalmiki the questioner characterised ? Only 
by the solitary epithet ‘ tapasvi At a later stage 
Narada himself was to call Yalmiki a Muni. But here 
Yalmiki is in the attitude of a disciple towards a master 
and that he was a fit and proper disciple is alone indicated 
by the word ‘ tapasvi.’ There is also a suggestion that 
he was a Tapasvi in another sense, in that his mental 
condition at the time was one that called forth sympathy 
and pity. 

It is the Hindu belief that all knowledge, even 
secular knowledge, to be fruitful, has to be imparted by a 
r * living teacher to a disciple who is in a receptive frame of 
mind. 

Says the Upanishad : — 

R — 2 
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something like ecstasy that he began to answei Valmiki'a 
questions 

“ Listen, Oh Sage,' he said, “many and difficult of 
attainment indeed are the qualities thou hast recounted. 
Knowing of one such peison I will describe him to thee. 
None else is he than the far-famed Kama, sprung of the 
race of Ikshvaku Of chastened soul and peerless process, 
shining and lustious m mind and bod), he has an 
immovable spirit and is tireless in ruling his senses 
Possessed is he of the intellect, wise and pure, and of tljo 
true principle of action and conduct Gifted is he with 
unrivalled eloquence and power of speech He is the one 
subduer of foes and the gi ace of his loveliness is perfect 
m every limb Trufy is he versed m the knowledge of 
the Jaw immutable and ever he sets his heart upon tho 
^ truth alone Ever he delights in the good and happiness 
of all creatures alike He is endued with glor), insight, 
stainless purifc) and stirlcsur poise of soul, and withal ho 
is wondrous easy to gratify and win Equal unto nil 
like tho creator himself, he sustains tho worlds and 
represses hostile powers He ministers unto all ns he 
ministers to his very own and ever ho stands guard over 
umvorsat righteousness and dutv, even as he guards 
and fulfils his own Master is he of tho deep import 
of tho scriptures and of all sciences, no less than 
of the entire science of anus Sovereign in niemorj 
and respondent in genius, lie is beloved of ever) one 
Unflagging and buovaut, sweet and gentle, he has the 
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vision that sees far and near, Ever noble, ever just 
in any and every -situation he is equally gracious and^ 
"blissful to behold. Even as the ocean is the goal of the 
livers so is he the refuge and home of the humble and 
the good. Like unto the ocean in depth, like unto the 
Himalayas in firmness, like unto the God Vishnu in 
bravery and valour, in wrath like unto the fire of the 
world-dissolution, like unto the earth in forgiveness and 
forbearance, like unto the moon ever delightful to see, 
like unto the God of wealth himself in giving, he, the 
darling child of Kausalya, is even like another deity of 
righteousness in embodied form.” 

How wonderful is the dream of human perfection 
•conjured up in these immortal lines. The original 
Sanskrit, resonant as it is with subtle suggestions and 
-echoes, defies any adequate rendering into a foreign 
language. It has been well-remarked that the human 
■race has never ,been able to improve upon the picture 
here presented of flawless, full-orbed manhood. The 
Greek ideal of physical beauty, the puritan ideal of moral 
sternness, the ethical ideil of self-giving, the philosophic 
ideal of stability and poise, the aesthetic ideal of perfect 
beauty, the ascetic ideal of bareness and simplicit} 7 , the 
hero’s ideal of the very extreme, the mystic’s ideal of 
sublimity, the Nietzschean ideal of the Superman — all 
-these and even a certain divine common-placeness find 
their focus and meeting-ground in the perfect man. 
All the dualities are resolved and transfigured in him. 
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But be is no mere bundle of qualities and attributes; 
he is a supreme person an unique individual into whom 
the qualities are interwoven But above all he is simple, 
free, spontaneous as a child 

It will be a uddle to man} that Naiada did not 
describe Kama as an incarnation of Vishnu We cannot 
unravel the riddle without understanding the relationship 
between master and disciple Tho Guru opens the eves 
of the disciple, afcteis what the latter is dimh groping 
after and releases latent impulses struggling for 
expression But never does he reveal eveij thing In 
order that the disciple maj grow and develop, he leaves 
a large unexplored teiritoi} which the disciple has to 
conquei and annex bv li is own unaided efforts Thus 
it was that although Nnrada revealed the perfect man to 
4 Valmiht and give unto his hauds the golden fruit of the- 
everlasting tree oF Heaven (he left it to him to dig for its 
v roots in the empjrean above Thus also it was that 
Narada left to Valnuhi himself to discover that even 
greater dream of perfection, known as Sita Two 
marvellous touches nlonegive the clue to her In bcautv, 
she was like unto Devamav a (the wondrous illusion — 
creation of the Dev as) and she w ns tho vv omnn, NSrl 
and tho verj life and soul of Kama tho Kara Nor aro 
we to understand that Valtmki till then had been 
insensitive and blind to the marvel tlmt was Kama We 
cannot doubt that his mind had been working on that 
very theme when the Guru came to dispel doubt* to 
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give assurance and certitude and to kindle the light that 
was to illumine his long path. 

Having described Eama, Narada proceeded to relate 
in brief the whole story of Rama’s life, that which had 
happened and that which was yet to come ; and the first 
canto of the poem which contains the sketch is known 
amongst the Hindus as the Ramayana in epitome and 
considered by them as fruitful and hallowed as the 
entire Ramayana itself. The first canto was composed 
doubtless in obedience to a literary convention which 
obliged every epic poet to give at the very outset a brief 
summary of the whole story. The first canto strikes in 
a truly marvellous measure all those notes of -simplicity, 
sweetness, straightness and magical rhythm that will 
meet us throughout the great poem. Having blessed 
Valmiki, Narada took his leave. 


SECTION 4. 

Birth of the First Sioka. and After. 

Silent and brooding sat Valmiki in the hermitage 
after Narada had departed ; and after a short while 
betook himself to the banks of the Tamasa, the stream 
which flowed at no great distance from the holy Ganges- 
But, as he went, his heart sang within him and his feet 
hardly touched the ground. “ Behold ” said he on seeing 
the river, turning to the disciple at baud, “ Behold, how 
pure and stainless these waters are to-day ! How 
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ravishing, pellucid and seiene, how they look like the 
very heaifcs of the good * Here have I resolved to take 
my bath ” 

What new-born rapture is m the woods today* 
What stillness that touches the spirit with secret fires I 
Why does Valmiki 10am and linger for long hours for- 
getting the daily bath and eyeing every dreaming tree 
and laughing flower and the very grass beneath the feet 
as if they wore the vestal robes of a new consecration 1 

What we are within, that we see around us 
Valmiki had received the supreme initiation from 
Narada , the name that cleaves at a stroke " the knot of 
the heart ’ had been whispered into his ears And fcho 
wave of joy that swept his entire being broke all barriers 
and communicated itself to all around him 

And as Valmiki feasted his eyes on every now 
wonder that the woods disclosed, he chanced to espy a 
beautiful pair of Kranncba birds that were sporting in 
amorous dalliance Gay and shining and sleek they 
were and so sweet and tender was their cooihg that the 
sago could do nothing but stand and watch, rapt in a 
reverie of bliss But at that very moment a cruel 
fowler aimed an arrow at the he bird and sent it rolling 
and writhing to the ground Thereat tho female bird 
was sore stricken and wailed long tmd disconsolately. 
The sight was too much for tho Rtshi to bear and lie 
burst out half unconsciously “ Since thou, Oh v icl»od 



'hunter, didst slay the male-bird infatuated with passion, 
iihou shalt not thrive and fare for length of days,” 

m FWP? STRTgr c^TFITT: | 

^frNrfo^rT^f; arr^r: u 

Hardly had the words escaped his lips when the 
sage caught himself and if occurred to him that he was 
speaking in anew manner. ‘‘What is this ”, he reflected, 
“ that has been wrung out of my heart shaken with grief 
on account of the bird?” Reflecting again and again he 
.xesolved that he had spoken a new language, the langu- 
age of poetry. Turning to his disciple Bharadwaja, he 
•said, ‘‘These words of mine array themselves naturally 
in feet which have an equal number of syllables and they 
.have a rhythmic time-pace which mingles and melts into 
the general cadence. Let what is born of my grief 
•become henceforth a Sloka.” 

cF^w^rNcr: i 
sfvrr ^ n 

Having •• performed his ablutions in the river, he 
’.returned to his hermitage followed by the disciple. But 
:as he returned and even afterwards his heart was full 
•only of the rending spectacle he had witnessed in the 
.forest and again and again his thoughts revolved round it. 

At this juncture the great Brahma, the Creator of 
’the worlds, entered the Ashrama, and Valmiki worshipped 
him in wrnnder and reverence. But even the august 
[presence of Brahma could not lift the shadow that lay 



on his heart and inwardly he felt a churning within him 
and he groaned m spirit, thinking “How wicked of that 
sinful wretch * How lost was the fowler to sense and 
feeling ’ How indeed could he slay the sweet voiced bird, 
all innocent and unoffending as it was?" The arrow shot 
by the hunter had lodged itself in the deep heart of 
Valmihi and made it tremulous with all the sorrow and 
suffering of existence In the episode of the Krauncha 
birds Valmihi saw the microcosm of the human problem. 
Valmiki, no less than the Buddha, was seared b) the c\il 
and misery of the world But he approached it from a 
different angle and his solution differs strangel} from the 
Buddha's 

! The Lord Brahma, Jookingdeepinto Valmiki’s c^es^ 
spoke smilingh and said “Cease’ Oh sago’ cease tins 
musing of thine It was b> my will that thou gat eat 
utterance to that new mode of speech Do thou smg m 
this new metre the whole story of Rama c\cn as thou 
hast heard it from Narada What is known and what 
is unknown in the litesof Rama and Sita and of the 
Rakshasa hosts , what is plain and what is hidden , c\ en- 
tiling shall bo rctcaled to thee bj mj grncc and ct cry 
word of thine shall be the truth and nothing but the 
truth And as long as the mountains and rners endure 
on the face of tho earth, so long shall tlij poem htc 
amongst tho children of men And so long shnlt thou 
also dwell in all m\ worlds" liming spoken Hide 
words Brahma \anishedtben and there 
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On receiving the command and benediction of 
Brahma, the sage Yalmiki set himself to explore- 
and envisage the new world he was to body forth. In 
utmost purity and prayer he consecrated himself to the- 
task. With senses indrawn and mind subdued he wrap- 
ped his spirit in fold upon fold of meditation. And' 
plunging deep in Yoga he kindled within himself the 
flaming inner eye that beholds the m}’steries of existence,, 
even the eye of Dharma, that immutable law which 
builds up the worlds and governs alike the motion of the- 
sun and the stars and the pettiest incidents of everyday 
life. And he visualised, on the whole and in every detail, 
the entire story of Eama and Sita and of Hanuman arid 
Bavana and all the rest of them. And he saw them all 
even as they were in actual life, laughing and talking,, 
grieving and enjoying, acting and interacting, but each- 
treading his or her own straight or tortuous path in the 
vale of life. And only when the whole had fused’ 
itself in his mind into one glowing picture and was; 
moving and breathing, did he begin to translate it into- 
rhyme and word and sound. Thus indeed did Valmiki 
of luminous soul compose the great Ramayana, synthe- 
sising the fourfold norms of life, viz., desire, wealth,, 
duty and final release ; and it is even like the ocean, . 
unfathomable; a veritable store-house of gems. 

Having composed the Ramayana the poet bethought 
himself as to how he should publish it. Now there were- 
in his hermitage Kusa and Lava, the two sons of Rama,. 



Tiorn there and bred up and educated by Valmiki himself. 
They were wise and beautiful beyond compaie, and were 
learned in all the Vedas and Sastras, and their voices 
Were divinely sweet and rich Them Valmiki taught to 
sing the whole poem in the appropriate manner. So 
exquisite and perfect was their lendering and so deeply 
did they entei into its very spirit that its fame soon 
reached the eais of Rama himself. » At his bidding his 
own sons whom he knew not then, recited before the 
assembled court the story of his own wondrous deeds. 

Rightly understood, the account of the transforma- 
tion of Valmiki, the Muni, into Valmiki the poet, may 
justly be regarded as one of the immortal stories 
t of literature and history Outwardly speaking, 
there seems to be a gulf, an impassable gulf, fixed bet- 
ween the life of tho Muni and that of tho poet. 
The Muni goes away from life. His is 

the life moral, contemplative, illuminated, and his 
chief instruments arc tho will and the intelligence 
upon which he imposes tho yoke of a relentless discipline. 
What shall he do with the feelings and emotions? To 
him they are but a morbid cxcresccnco which tends to 
deflect the current of the pure will and have therefore to 
he subjugated and outgrown. 

The poet, on the other hand, flushes nnd qtmors 
with every throb of life. He enters into ond«o\en Inflows 
every form and phase of experience. His mind is a * 
thousand-stringed lyre catching the 'trills nnd wails, the 
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sobs and peals of the human heart only to return them 
in poignant echoes. The feelings arc the golden stuff 
of his workmanship. 

Yalmiki, through long strenuous years had doubtless 
achieved the perfection of the ascetic discipline and 
endeavour. But had he insisted on stilling his emotions 
into Nirvana? When he asks Narad a to tell him of a 
perfect man. we hear a new cry, the cry of the feeling 
element in him seeking for its own heaven and beatifica- 
tion. His spirit was bathed in great new eddies of joy when 
he heard from the lips of Narada, of Kama the perfect 
man. In that frame of mind, he went out for his day’s bath 
and for the first time in his life the .touch of external 
nature quickens him like fingers of fire. Nature seems to- 
him the translucent fairy raiment of* the Lord. From 
every corner His face peeps and from every nook calls his 
wondrous' flute ! But alas! the divine Ananda is 
distilled out of the deadliest poison and none who shrinks 
from the latter can possibly drink of the former. Not 
without touching the feet of the Lord planted in the 
abysses, can man behold His face serene, lost in the 
cloud-lands of glory. And so it was that the arrow that 
whizzed from the hand of the hunter and found the heart 
of the bird, likewise hurled Yalmiki from his precipice of 
giddy delight into a seething night of the soul wherein 
he plumbed the dumb agony of the world-heart. But the 
darkness soon shivered and burnt into the white light of 
a new day. The coming of Brahma, the creative spirit 
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is the sign and promise that the spirit of Valmiki in its 
tocoi} had tapped the very source and fountain-head of 
existence And it is as if Brahma said to him, “My son, 
I know the balm for thy ailment. It will be cored only 
by song and new creation.” The Primeval Poet, as 
Brahma has been called in the Hindu books, Himself 
•summons Valmiki to recieate his personality as also the 
world m which alone it conld-hve and move and have 
its being. 

In the face and mien of the god-man and god- 
woman, Kama and Sita, that he has created, we can re- 
cognise something of the radiance with which he himself 
emerged horn his perilous pilgrimage to the Source. 

» And m RavaDa, the ten -headed monster and Prmco 
of darkness, can no not equallj recogmso the presence 
•that haunted the secret chambers of night which 
Valmiki's spirit had to tread? 

But uho are these other shapes, friends, comrades, 
helpers, Hanuman and the xnonloy hosts ? Whore did 
Valmiki see them 9 Surely, m some world that inter- 
penetrates our own. 

But before these shapes and presences, Gods and 
demons, can be projected on an external canvas, thoy had 
first to bo separated from Valmiki's own being and 
endowed with flesh and blood. This is tho meaning of 
Valmiki betaking himself to Yoga before he produced 
his great poem. 
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The Bamayana is thus neither more nor less than 
iihe spiritual rebirth of Yalmiki himself; a rebirth which 
is made permanent and imperishable by the expression. 
.A poem so evolved is no mere ornament or decoration to 
life ; it is the voice of life itself in all its profundity. 
It becomes a Sadhana -for the human soul, a way of sal- 
vation and a star-built ladder of ascent to the supreme. 

We should miss the whole significance of the story 
.if we were to conceive of Yalmiki as escaping* from the 
-dread reality of life into an Utopia peopled with shining 
phantoms and luminous shadows. ‘ Every word of thy 
poem shall be true,” said Brahma to him. The Poet is 
.as much a creator of truth as of beauty. He releases by 
his song the very heart and core of existence. And the 
Bamayana, the age-long treasure of the Hindu people, 
may, if rightly used, prove the spiritual renewal of a 
world, torn in every limb, distracted to madness, 
-clutching at shadows and wandering in a very night of 
•the Gods. 



2 THE THEME OF DIVINE INCARNATION 
The theme of the Ramayana is absolutelj the loftiest 
and grandest that any epic poet ever attempted The ic\ eo- 
lation of the Supreme Divine m a human setting is tlic 
central aim of the whole storj The figure of Rama as 
the incarnate Vishnu is woven* through and through 
the poem and if this motif is torn out or treated as alien, 
the entile structure would crumble to pieces Bat it 
must also be admitted that the picture promised to us 
in the Narada Valmiki prologue was something aerj 
different It was the perfect man and not incarnato 
God that we were led to expect When Narada 
declared with authority that it was possible for man to 
be perfect here and now and that Rama had achioxcd the 
full orbed perfection wc seemed to listen to the human 
hope and the human gospel m full toned grandeur 4.nd 
likewise we understood that the crown which crowned 
the head of Rama was for e\erj single human being and 
not the privilege of a solitan mdmdunl descends 
from supernal realms 

At the \crj outset of the stor> therefore we arc face 
to face with a puzzle and a paradox and the poet seems 
to commit n \olte face in starting Ins stor\ at the chunc 
polo of eustoncc Wh> we ask ourschcs the God man 
instead of the Man God° It is not surprising that some 
lia\ c attempted to cut the gonlmn Knot hj tlu theon that 
a face of dmnitv has been superposed bj some later hm I 
on an ol ler and decidedh human pattern Anl there are 
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others who would hastily condemn the whole procedure 
as an outrage upon poetic art. Is it indeed so, or may 
there not be deeper factors in the light of which the 
seeming blemish should be reckoned as the high audacity 
and triumph of a diviner art ? The question is of crucial 
importance and deserves careful study. 

First of all let us not forget that in Narada’s descrip- 
tion of Rama, hints and touches abound which suggest 
that he is cast in divine proportions. Thus Rama has 
been likened to various Gods, to Vishnu, Brahma 
Dharma and so on. But likeness is not identity and the 
hiatus referred to already still persists. 

The divinity of Rama may also be attempted to be 
justified by the characteristics and differentise of super- 
manhood. The supreme hero is one who incarnates the 
highest ideals which, the human mind can envisage. The 
entire' universe has in some sense to be the theatre of his 
action. Otherwise, he would be simply heroic and not the 
plenitude and perfection of heroism itself. The greatest 
hero cannot but be universal. He must of necessity 
transcend the -limitations of time and space. The whole 
universe acts through him and flows through him. He 
is the spotless mirror in. which the very heart and depth 
of existence are reflected. If all these characteristics are 
to be brought out in the character of Rama, the poet had 
perforce to adopt symbols and guises such as he has 
done. 


R— 3 
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Or we can look at the problem from still anothei 
point of view. When Valmiki asked Narada for a perfect 
man here and now, was he not asking for God himself in 
flesh and blood? And what is God bot a name for that 
plenary perfection which we are fated to seek, which 
courts newer and newer definitions and seems to recede 
the more, the nearer we approach it. When man 
climbing out of mortality achieves (or thinks he 
achieves) the summum bonum , does he not m a sense 
become one with Divinity itself ? The goal being posited 
as attainable, every single soul completing tho journey 
may be regarded as an incarnation in the final stages of 
the march. 

While considerations like these may reconcile ns 
rf to Valmiki’s delineation of Raina as an Avatar, tho fact 
still stares us in the face that Rama is presented ns on 
incarnation in a very different sense. He is not a raero 
human soul ascending into blessed regions after ages of 
struggle and effort, but he is the unique Divine who has 
descended from tho realms of everlasting light and bh*3 
out of his own infinite grace. It seems to us that the 
ho\ to the solution of the problem is imbedded deep in 
the religious consciousness of man. In bis effort to 
penetrate tho cosmic mystery, man has erected many 
types and symbols of tho Divino for adoration, such as 
tho transcendental God, the immanent God and the 
personal God, not to mention many others lower down 
m the scale. , 
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Clothed in “the light of light and lost in the secrecy of 
•secrecy, the transcendental God satisfies the human 
passion for the sublime. But spiritual Titans alone can 
wend their way to his shrine and to the ordinary eye his 
light is little distinguishable from darkness. The imma- 
nent God ministers to our passion for heroism. He 
plunges into limitation by an original act of self-immola- 
tion. He breaks himself into a myriad fragments and yet 
Inhabits and ensouls each tiniest thing. The cosmic 
process is his passion-play and that wonderful hymn of 
the Big-'Veda, the Purusha Sukta, celebrates in mystic 
■strains the glory of the primeval sacrifice by which the 
.one became the many. 

Both these conceptions leave unoccupied large areas 
-of the human heart and it is precisely here that the 
personal God makes his throne. He is the indispensable 
link and mediator between the transcendental and the 
immanent God. Likewise is the personal God the 
mediator between God and man. It is His glory and not 
His defect that the personal God is made of the very stuff 
of which we are made. In His arm alone can the weary 
and heavy-laden find rest and solace. Doughty mariners 
•of the spirit may plunge into the abysses of the imma- 
nent or plough the uncharted seas of the transcendental ; 
the simple human' heart craves the blissful touch of the 
1 iving God alone. 

The doctrine of incarnation appears, full-blown in 
<the Gita and presupposes a long antecedent history. The 
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are these but man made partitions and barriers? Where- 
, does any one term of the pairs end and the other begin ? 
Are we not walking in a labyrinth of words which are 
convenient symbols of what we want to suggest, but 
have to be discarded at a certain stage ? And even those 
who look askance at God and religion maj seek to under* 
stand Valmiki by supposing that he is speaking a parti- 
cular art-language and no more To overthrow all 
barriers and partitions , to empt} the hosts of heaven 
upon earth, to swing wide the gates of heaven and 
invite all mankind-' to enter, to inform God with the 
human element and man with the Divine, to sing tho 
marriage of heaven and earth , this and nothing less is 
the aim of Valmiki Let us not be engrossed too much 
m the ritual , let us listen to the music itself 



3 THE BALAKANDA 

Mythology and Poetry are twin sisters and have to 
nse their own language of form and symbol in order to 
suggest truths and realities which are remote from our 
normal mind; and no race has evolved a more bewildering 
variety of myths than the ancient Hindu race. Abso- 
lutely the grandest of these myths is undeniably that of 
the eternal duel between the Devas and the Asuras, 
Gods and Titans. It runs like a seam through the 
entire structure of Hindu art and thought. The pheno- 
mena of day and night, the drama of the seasons, the 
cycles of evolution, the moral and spiritual drama of the 
individual life have all been sought to be rendered in 
terms of this central idea. Whatever its primitive 
roots, we find that even in the most ancient times it 
became a key turned on all doors, Adhibhautic, Adhi- 
daivic and Adhyatmic, The conception of Deva and 
Asura has gone on refining and rarefying and if we con- 
jure up child-like pictures of terror at the mention of the 
word Eakshasa in the Eamayana, we should be com- 
mitting a criminal error. Modern scholars are agreed 
that the Yedicmyth of the war between God and Titan 
permeates the Eamayana through and through, and they 
have sought to trace the main characters and leading 
features of the story to Vedic prototypes. We may also 
recall that one of the Dhyanaslokas prefixed to the 
Eamayana itself runs as follows : 
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’‘When the supreme Lord who can be known 
only thiongh the Vedas incarnated as Kama, son of 
Dasaratha, the eternal Vedas also took shape as the 
Ramayana *’ 

But we must remember that in the hands of our 
poet, the myth of De\a and Asura has assumed propor- 
tions of grandeur and sublimity never attained before 
If we look closely into every character of the Ramayana, 
animal, human or Bakshasa, there is a delicacy of 
touch, a profound psychological insight and an intensity 
of the personal life which males them, each m Ins 
own way, a supreme person The great myth of God 
and Asura is at the very white-heat of exaltation and 
expression 

To understand the Ramayana and tho MhhaMiarata, 
therefore, there is need to understand and master tho 
language of form and symbol which uas tho ancient 
inheritance of the poots w ho made them Time \vas not 
so long ago, when Furopean students of Indian art, re- 
pelled by wbat the) considered the multiplied) of limbs 
of Hindu Gods, and Goddesses, dubbed tho whole of 
Indian painting and sculptnreas barbarous and grotesquo 
A deeper understanding howc\cr, soon began to protnil 
and restored Indian Art to its rightful place ns one of tho 
supreme fruits of the human genius A similar proc(' , 'ff 
of education, in tho technique and doviccs of Hindu 
mythological forms is needed for tho children of tho west 
who aro in tune w ith the Hmdo mind if they am at ell to 
see through the \etl of a poem like the Ramayana 
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' We are very far from suggesting that the poem as 

• a whole is but the product and figment of the imagi- 
native genius of Valmiki. He himself tells us at the 
very outset that he is going to narrate, a great “Akhyana” 

• connected with the royal fatuity of Manu and Ikshvaku. 
No genius however great, can spin out so stupendous a 
creation out of the mere void. The great line of 
Ikshvaku and Raghu, at its highest point of efflorescence, 
must have given birth to heroes and heroines whose 
lives and deeds, must have seemed to their contempora- 

■ ries, as the very forms and faces of the Divine. And the 
national mind must have gone on dreaming and brood- 

< ing over them, till at last arose a mighty poet, who 
threw the whole story into forms and symbols and 
language of everlasting beauty. To the eye of faith — 
which Valmiki is able to kindle in his hearers more than 
most — Rama and Lakshmana, Sita and Hanuman and 
- the rest of the great gallery are ihvested with more than 

• objective reality. Still can the devotee see 'them, feel 
them, and talk with them if he has the requisite purity 

• of heart and will. But even they who are devoid of 

• such fervours of the heart may well enter through 
the Ramayana into a moral and aesthetic millennium, if 

■ Cnly they find the right gate of approach. 

With this initial clearing of the ground which 

• seemed to us to be essential, we may proceed to the 
poem itself. 

It is very remarkable that the Ramayana begins and 

• ends — leaving aside the Uttarakanda for the moment — 
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with a grandiose picture of Utopia. The poet starts 
with a description of the glory that was Ayodhja,- 
sovereign city of the Kosala kingdom And so beautiful 
and grand is the description that it deserves to be ranked 
with the most brilliant gems of world literature Like a 
great anthem, it rises, note upon note, and melodj upon, 
melody till the whole seems to float m a verj heaven of 
wonder and joy 

To Valraiki, Ayodhja is the very sanctuarj of the 
earth , it is the eternal city of his dreams, civitas dei Ho 
loses himself in its bioad spaces and noble flower stronn 
paths its soaring mansions and gay pennons, the gor- 
geous magnificence of its buildings, and the beauty and'' 
symmetr> that was visiblo even in tho minutest 
detail 

And the city as a whole seemed as some fair} crea- 
tion, even 111 e the aerial car of tho perfect Siddhas. 
roaming in the skies The Ijuc passion that speaks in 
e\erj lino of tho description inevitably suggests, that 
the poet must have seen it realised in a largo incisuro, 
somewhere, somewhen But oven regarded ns an ideal- 
ised picture it is profonndl) significant of one of tho 
elements of Valmil i s attitudo to life Ho is seeking to 
impress upon as the great truth, that it is on!} tn sur- 
roundings and environments of great bennt}, that tho 
life of man can put forth its fairest blossoms Tho 
outer reacts upon tho inner and stamps upon it, its own 
•usage of uglincjs or grace We havo onlj to think of 
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-our mammoth modern cities, where humanity lie& 
heaped and huddled in physical and moral swamps, to- 
read aright this great lesson. But the city beautiful is- 
only the base and bottom of the whole structure. 

What about the bodies and minds and souls which- 
Ayodhya housed and nurtured? Even grander is the 
picture that the poet draws of the human elements 
of the city. Perfect, and well-formed in limbs were 
they all, man and woman, alike ; and in the entire- 
length and breadth of the vast city, there was not a 
single ugly or deformed being. They had all the 
features and. grace and symmetry of the Greek Gods. 
They wore beautiful attire and were decked in shin- 
ing ornaments. Every home smiled with opulence and 
plenty and every house-holder had a rich store of worldly 
possessions. Poverty seemed to have been banished and 
none was there, who was stricken down by fate. It. 
was as if a tidal wave of the very joy of life swept the 
city always and for ever. The arts and sciences had. 
likewise penetrated into every nook and corner to such an 
extent, that every one in Ayodhya was a scholar and' 
savant. Every mind was disciplined and there was not 
a trace of monopoly or privilege in the possession of the 
highest knowledge. 

A human being may be perfect in body and have a. 
plenitude of earth’s stores; he may be a living ency- 
clopaedia and yet may be on a level with the brute. The 
striving to exceed himself, the search for an ideal good 
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and fciuih, the thirst for perfection, it is this which gives 
man the son! And Valmiki makes it wondrous clear 
that the citizens of Ayodhya, were not mero bodies and 
minds, but they were souls in the highest sense of the 
term In the whole of Ayodhya one could not meet 
with a single Nastbika The word connotes not atheism 
an the modern sense, but the absence of faith in some 
supreme principle, God, or soul or Dharma that abides 
forever and ever and is the centre and circumference of 
all existence Crowning his description of the men and 
women of Ajodhja the poet tells us ma miraculous line : 

3%tl: g fciggp att w mai: II 

“All the men and women of Ayodhya were wedded 
to tho unswerving pursuit of the eternal path They 
were robed in modest} and silence, and m exalted 
behaviour High, uplifted m conduct and character, they 
were faultless and radiant bko Mahanshis themselves “ 
No translation can reproduce even n shade of the infinite 
suggestiveness of tho original Never did a single verso 
concentrate purer ecstas} of utterance This then is the 
high destmj that tho poet promises for over} individual 
man and woman, to become a Maharishi in this ver} life. 

The bead and crown of AyoUhyn was its king, 
Pasaratha and his noble band of eight ministers, whoso 
wer} names are poetic and suggestive to a dcgTce Tho 
primary importance of tho kingl} function has nlwn}* 
Tjeen realised in Hindu India to such an extent tbit an 
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old adage runs: — Like king, like subjects.” Even the visi- 
tations of nature were attributed to the lapses of the- 
king. There is enough in the Eamayana itself to 
warrant the view that the Hindu king was anything but 
an uncontrolled autocrat and that the people had an - 
honourable and potent voice in the affairs of state. But 
here, we are not concerned with systems of polity, . 
nor with Yalmiki as - the apostle of any particular system- 
like monarchy or democracy. We must also remember 
that Yalmiki was weaving his pattern within the frame- 
work of his time and age. We are concerned only with the. 
heroic stature of Dasaratha as king and individual. From' 
the earliest times there has been a strong current of ' 
Indian thought, stressing the glory of the active life. 
The house-holder was exalted above the ascetic. And the ■ 
king bearing upon his shoulders the burden of a house- 
hold, vast and teeming as his kingdom, was considered, . 
as the ‘very incarnation of the active life at its highest 
point of intensity, and as carrying the noblest trust 
possible for man. And the ideal king came to be regarded 
as more of a hero, more of a sage 'and ascetic than the 
greatest devotee or saint or yogi. Dasaratha was an ideal 
king in this sense and was the p very sun that lighted 
' Ayodhya’s 'firmament. 

We may cast a glance at the salient features of ' 
Yalmiki’s Utopia. It is a mingling of human and 
divine elements in one. Man must drink his fill of the - 
joys of earth before reaching his greatest heights. To • 
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r use the language of Hindu psychology, his Annamaya, 
■pranamaya and Manomaya kosas or sheaths must be 
developed to the full, before his soul can manifest its 
sublime glory There is nothing even m the most 
advanced gospels of modern democratic humanism that 
need be regarded as any improvement on Valmiki’s 
picture The strident note of individualism as an end in 
itself is no doubt absent But every sane thinker is 
bound to regard it as the voice of anarchy itself True 
also, that the institution of caste is present m this 
Utopia but it is shorn of revolting features and is no 
more than a sovereign principle of social harmon) 
Talmibi's vision of a new earth, thus compares 
favourably with an} other of its kind, ancient or 
modern Bnt his new earth is domed by a new heaven 
even more glorious In the Vedic phrase, man is the son 
of mother earth and father heaven Anv scheme, V, Inch 
seeks to base man npon earth alone is foredoomed to 
failure and will only end in breeding a now race of 
monsters In proportion as man succeeds in banishing 
from his new the stars and showers of heaven, in each 
proportion will the abysses below the earth rip open, and 
belch forth torrents of fire and flarnc 

Bat Utopias matter little b\ themselves It i* the 
passion which burns in the vision, and the eloquence 
and intensity that spevks in the expression, that male 
them sink deep into us In 1 it js here that Vnlmili 
shines as the \cr} overlord of the Utopirn realm. 
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His purpose in confronting us with such a picture 
rat the very opening is obvious enough. He keys our 
.imagination to the highest pitch and prepares us for 
what is to follow. The description of Ayodhya is thus 
>1;he facade of the great fane which is to house human 
,gods and goddesses and as such it is nobly and 
-■exquisitely wrought. 

The poet next presents us the picture of the great 
Ashvamedha or horse- sacrifice performed by Dasaratha, 
“and in order to understand its place in the story, we have 
to glance at a certain unique conception in the Hindu 
View of life. In this view, every man who comes into 
dlie world, comes burdened with a five-fold debt, (some- 
times it is stated to be three-fold.) He owes a debt to the 
■Hods who keep the worlds going ; he owes a debt to the 
Hishis, the inspired seers of knowledge-; he owes a 
•debt to his own ancestors whose love tingles in 
•every drop of his veins’: he owes a debt to human beings 

i 

in general ; and finally he owes a debt to all creatures in 
'the world. Every man has in his life-time to pay off 
-every one of these 'debts and he, who fails to do so, is 
held guilty of heinous sin. The debt to the Gods is 
•redeemed by worship, vows, austerities, by everything in 
•fact, which is the off-spring of the religious instinct in 
man. The second debt is discharged by study, discipline, 
knowledge and reverence. The third is discharged by 
'begetting a son in the bonds of holy wedlock and 
-continuing the line of the ancestors. The debt to 
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man has to be paid off by chanty and gifts and 
unselfish deeds of every hind The last and final 
debt has to be paid b} feeding and cherishing the 
birds of the air and the beasts of the field Only 

after paying off ever} one of these debts is anj one free 
to pursue the call of his own soul And the discharge 
of every one of these debts was reckoned a Yagna , and 
every man is of necessity obliged to perform the five 
great Yagnas The word Yagna is often mistranslated as 
sacrifice But reall} it means »sacred action Tho 
heart and essence of Yagna is Sbraddha and 
Shraddha is that attitude of tho mind and soul which is 
born of the commingling of faith, consecration, abstin- 
ence, austerity, adoration and Jhohnes3 And it regards 
the thing to be done as tho highest end and aim opon [to 
a man The conception of the fivefold sacrifice is ono 
of tho noblest and mo't comprehensi\c conceptions of 
human duty ever formulated It reminds man of how 
inextricablj his lot is interwoven with that of evor> thing 
else in the world , and of how man has ov or to keep 
before him this stupendous fact of interdependence In 
a sense it is worship by man of the u hole uni\crso 

In the light of this conception tv o can understand 
bow tortnred in mind, a righteous and high-fouled king 

hke Dsssrathn, must ha\e felt when jt seemed pmcticallv 

certain, that the illustrious line of Manu and IUhvalu 
was to die with him. Tho fact of his boing child-leas wa* 
not merely a great misfortune to himself and hid people, 
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it was a great sin^in that he had not succeeded in pay- 
ing off his debt to his forefathers. Long did he brood upon 
this and had fruitlessly undergone many vows and hard- 
ships. And as the years passed by, the dread shadow of 
his moral failure lay like a lion in his path. After great 
searchings of heart, he resolved to celebrate the horse- 
sacrifice, which was the grandest, and most solemn 
means of purification and expiation, open to one who was 
a king. In theory at least this sacrifice could be performed 
only by an emperor who had conquered the four 
quarters ; , for, the gift or Dakshina for the sacrifice had 
to be the entire earth. But iDasaratha possessed this 
qualification being 'the supreme emperor of his 
day. But he trembled to think of the fateful results 
that nlight ensue from such a sacrifice, for, even as its 
rewards and results were surpassing and great, so were its 
potentialities for harm equally dire, inasmuch as the 
slightest fault in the modus operandi of the sacrifice 
would blast the sacrificer root and branch. Dasaratha 
himself was long past the prime of life and to hope for 
sons at such a stage was very near ludicrousness itself. 

So he had to pass through a grave moral crisis 
before resolving on the undertaking ; and when at last he 
did make up his mind, it was an act of the purest and 
most heroic faith. In some such sense we have to con- 
strue the bearing of the anecdote that Sumantra relates 
to Dasaratha about the ancient prediction by the sage 
Sanatkumara, of the birth of sons to Dasaratha. 

R— 4 
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In venturing upon so huge and mighty an enter- 
prise Dasaratha was really inspired, as events showed, 
by the will of the Gods themselves In things great 
and small, there is a human and a divine element and 
the Ashwamedha of Dasaratha has been concened as the 
human counterpart and efficient cause of a divine inter- 
vention in cosmic affairs And the lesson is brought 
home to us that each man by earnestly and sincerely 
striving to do his own duty, may provo himself to be the 
unconscious instrument of the universal will itself 

The stor> of the sacrifice is narrated bj the poet in a 
simple and telling, yet supeibl} dramatic manner Troin 
beginning to end, and stage by stage tho sacrifice 
lives before us like some embodied person Wo 
feel an intense pervading atmosphero of hushed solem- 
nity and holiness One feature of tho sacrifice wo 
ought to emphasise and that is, the worship of man 
which was essential Dasaratha had to rccci\c, feed 
and entertain, thousands upon thousands of guests and 
visitors who had armed on tho great occasion And ho 
issued the strictest orders that over} ono, rich or poor, 
friend or stranger, Brahmin or Sudra, should ho 
received, honoured and rovorenced with equal regard 
and consideration For, eaerj guest was tho icproson* 
tatiao of God himself and bad to bo looked upon to ns 
such To those, who fume with indignation nt the 
ancient casto system, wo would make n present of th<* 
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■following passage from the description relating to the 
treatment of guests. 

erpffarc^ 11 

. RtRi^I~*Y 4 n j? "Stmt I 

?m vgsfi srr^pr^r ^?c^crrj is 

It was at the close and climax of the great sacrifice 
when the Gods had gathered on high to receive their 
••allotted share of the offerings, that they began to take 
•counsel with each other and with Brahma, the creator, 
as regards their deliverance from the insufferable yoke 
and thraldom of Eavana. In thus linking the sacrifice 
with the divine descent on earth, Yalmiki displays, 
magical genius and insight. The Gods had long become, 
liveried lackeys in the service of Eavana, whose dread 
■shadow lay athwart the three worlds. Innumerable 
wrongs had the Gods suffered at the hands of Eavana 
and they had been despoiled of all their glory and 
splendour. But why did they not seek a way out before ? 
It is no doubt true, that the forces of evil should grow and 
.grow and burst of their own bloated fulness only at the 
appointed hour. But still there is scope and need for 
•instruments and cooperating factors. So grand was the 
.Ashwamedha of Dasaratha, so heartfelt were the prayers 
and invocations and so holy was every detail con- 
nected with it that the Gods felt their divinity reviving 
and reasserting itself. In the ancient conception 
.the Gods were supposed to be born and to grow 
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in the sacrifice itself. The} lived onlj on offerings and 
prayers The great secret is emphasised here that the 
Gods can have no existence or manifestation, apart 
from a worshipping will God and worshipper are 
thus an inalienable duality, each requiring the 
other for life and expression It follows, that 
m proportion as the seeking'will is intense, in snch pro- 
portion will the divine make itself manifest. And a 
perfect sacrifice like that of Dasaratba powerfully 
awakens the Gods to themselves, and becomes the 
rallying point of their resurgence and revolt 

At this point we hear from the mouths of the Gods 
themselves, the racking stor} of Havana as thoj told 
m piteous accents their woes and wrongs to Brahma 
and Vishnu, entreating them to como to their rc«cno 
The picture of Havana is hero presented onl} m brief 
though grand outline and the poet will afterwards 
enrich it with a dazzling hue and colour which will 
make him stand out as a figure of supreme moral 
significance But oven this first rough sketch has been 
done on a scale of impressive grinder One example 
will sufiiuC The line which sn}8 

*1*1 VpSf *TrfcT JTfticfi I 

In order to understand the Itanm\ana it is of fun- 
damental importance that, even at the outset, we should 
strive to grasp tho elements of tho Ba\ ana conception. 

If wo imagine that lie is some spirit of darkness, pr- 
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•sonified and endowed with a frightful superfluity of heads 
we should be committing a disastrous error. On the- 
other hand the Rakshasa spirit, has attained in him its 
highest level of sublimation. Firstly let us recall the 
Tapas of Havana ; never had any being achieved such 
miracles of asceticism and self-torture. Tapas in its 
elementary forms may be defined as the embracing of 
•self-chosen suffering and hardship in pursuit of an ideal; 
it is the redeeming element, the heroic element, the very 
•salt and savour without which life would putrefy and 
perish. Any will which is ready to immolate itself to 
the last degree in order to compass its end, touches the 
heroic point and in this respect Havana had neither 
superior nor peer. He was therefore a hero amongst 
heroes. Secondly as a result of his superhuman austerity 
he had won from Brahma the boon of immunity from 
death at the hands of every order of being except man, 
"* whom he despised and cared not to take notice of. The 
deal for which he had undergone such anguish is now 
.perceived to be that of physical and bodily immortality. 
He believed that mortal man was powerless to prevail 
against him, and that since he could not die at the hands 
of anybody else, he had won life everlasting. But the third 
■element in the conception is even more significant. To 
what end did he turn the boon of immortality he had 
acquired? He strewed the worlds with rack and ruin. 
He reduced all orders of beings from the highest to the 
lowest, from Gods to men, to the most abject servitude . 
And especially did he deem that women were his natural 
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prey and were made only to minister to his wantonness- 
and be his foot-stool. It is, therefore, clear that he had 
sought immortality not as an end m itself bntasa means 
to another end, namely, power, irresistible, plenary and 
well-nigh omnipotent. Eavana therefore embodies 
power as the supreme ideal and to the extent that ha 
embodies it perfectly, he becomes a supreme hero, in other 
words, a Super-man We should therefore not confuse him 
with the giants and giant-killers of ancient legend, who 
in the language of Hindu psychology have not transcended 
the level of the Pranamayakosha They are still in the 
stage where man is impressed by mere brute strength. 
But Havana is a hero who is lifted far abo\c this level ; 
be soars high m the regions of the mind or Manomnyn- 
hosha and is even touched by rajs from higher lealms 
t In fact we have to recognise that his ideal claims spiri- 
tual kinship with the great ideal of the supeiman of 
Nietzsche himself, and if he oppressed and tramplod upon 
everything c! c e we must remember that to him strength 
was the only Dlnrma and weakness the only sin or 
adharma And it was not so long ngo that evolutionary 
biologists seeking to base morality Upon evolution 
extolled the evolutionary process which weeds out tho 
weak and the unfit ns leading to a blessed goal. Tho 
moral vision of Ravana was something not very different. 

Bat tho ideal of power and strength alone is narrow 
and onesided, and if pursued with blind dovotion. can 
result in nothing but world-catastrophe* Power is only 
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one of the Godheads that claim our allegiance. There 
are other God-heads like truth, beauty, love, poise who 
are equally noble and great and who will not abdicate 
their throne in favour of power alone. When all the 
diverse Godheads exist in harmonious fusion and concord 
then does the human soul attain to its complete whole- 
ness. A hero like Bavana is at the egoistic stage of 
evolution. He regards all others, who exist only as 
material for his glorification. To him is not given the 
vision of the greatness of small things. He has climbed 
very high. in the scale, but is still far short of the summit, 
where he will behold the self in all things and all things 
in the self. The stories of the Buddha’s temptation by 
Mara and that of Christ’s temptation by Satan powerfully 
embody the truth that the great pilgrims of the spirit 
have to pass through the country of the Titans before 
reaching their final end. 

The Bamayana enforces the same principle in the 
characters of Bama and Bavana. Vishnu Himself had 
to come down to overthrow Bavana and his great ideal, 
lest they should destroy the worlds for ever. In answer- 
to the importunities of the Gods, Vishnu consented to 
become "'that puny and puerile man whom Bavana 
despised. Vishnu did not think that his own divinity 
would undergo forfeiture or diminution in the process. 
On the other hand he consented to such forfeiture for 
the sake of the worlds, human and divine. The contrast 
between the two ideals of the lopsided divinity of Bavana 
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and the full-orbed divinity of Vishnu could not bo more 
forcibly illustrated. 

Beading Valmiki’s description of Bavana and his 
power over the very elements of nature, we cannot resist 
the temptation of remarking that it may even represent 
the memory of some great age of secularism in the dim 
past, which had harnessed nature to human use and 
made man feel that he was the one and only God. Such 
an age must have perilously resembled the ago of modern 
secularism which has deluged the world in the blood and 
suffering of the two most demoniacal wars ovor known. 

It also seems likely that tho idea of man alone 
being able to slay Bavana, is but another version of tho 
Hindu idea that man alone could attain fullness of eman- 
cipation and that the Gods themsolves, would havo to 
take birth as men if they had to achieve the highest goal. 
No poet was evor so possessed of the vision of tho glory 
of man as Valmiki. 

The doctrino of the Bakthi school of Ilindu reli- 
gion must have already attained very great development 
before the Raraayana was composed. Tho idea of in- 
carnation itself could have originated only in that school; 
and tho characteristic doctrino of self-surrender to the Ivord 
is to bo met with in tho Balakaoda itsolf, whore tho Gods 
are stated to havo taken refuge (Sarana) in Vishnu who in 
return bestowed upon them tho pledge of Ablmya. The 
Lord is willing to go to the furthest lengths on behalf of 
tho dovoteo and Vishnn therefore promised to be born 
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■as man for the slaying of Bavana. Bor this purpose 
'where could he find on the earth, a birth-place so hallowed 
as Ayodhhya or a father so heroic and high-souled as 
Dasaratha, or mothers so blessed as his three queens, 
Kausalya, Sumitra and Kaikeyi, who were in the 
language of the poet, radiant and perfect as the Divine 
■Graces, Hri, Shri and Kirti themselves ? Vishnu accord- 
ingly was pleased to take 'his birth from them. When the 
•priests were engaged in the rite for procuring the birth of 
aons to Dasaratha, there emerged from within the blazing 
-altar fire a mighty daemon bearing in his hands a shining 
;golden vessel. Step by step the poet has gone on creating 
if rom the beginning an atmosphere of the highest intensity 
which condenses at this point into a glorious being of 
.matchless effulgence. In describing him, Valmiki 
^performs one of his marvel-feats in the art of expression. 
We seem to behold a hovering transfigured presence 
.whose every line and lineament strikes us with awe and 
wonder. The effect that the passage produces on us is 
due, as much to its own depth, and its weaving of word 
•and epithet and sound and syllable, as to the luminous 
atmosphere in which it floats. There seems to be also a 
•symbolism in every detail of the description which still 
waits for its unravelling. 

The divine messenger duly delivers the golden 
•vessel with its ambrosial beverage, and asks Dasaratha 
i;o give it to his queens saying that the drink would lead to 
ibirtlrof sons, and vanishes as mysteriously as he came. 
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Our imagination which has been lifted b) the poet to 
such altitudes is still entranced in the trail of glory left 
behind by the departing messenger, and anon, the light- 
ocean in w hich the poem swims condenses once again 
and now we behold the divinely beautiful forms and 
faces of the four fairest children earth cvei saw, Hama 
and Lahshmana and Bharata and Satrugnn, who were no 
othei than Yishnu himself born of jDasaratha’s queens 
m a fourfold aspect 

When Vishnu graciously consented to take birth ns 
the sons of Dasaratha, the creator Brahma bad o the Gods 
raise children with the foims and faces of monhejs in 
order that they might help Vishnu in the struggle 
against Ravana The Gods being devoid of tho power 
of self limitation possessed by Vishnu, could onl) raise 
off spring and could not go down themsolvcs Accord 
High the hills and dales, forests and mountains of tho 
earth soon became filled to overflowing with beings 
who, though the) resembled monlojs in shape 
resembled their divino fathers in strength and might and 
Wisdom At this stage, wo are confronted with ono of 
tho most baffling problems m tho Ramajnna, ar.tho 
meaning and significance of tho monhc) legions os allies 
of tho incarnate Vishnu Wo can by an effort under- 
stand the Rahshasas, but scein to have no cluo whatever 
to unravel tbomonkcjs and consequent!) wo fcolrepelle! 
Tho idea that when Vishnti goes down to earth, 
tho Gods shonld surround him with help anf 
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assistance is in itself very beautiful and commands 
immediate acceptance. But why should the Gods choose 
the monkey order in which to reproduce themselves and 
not any birds or other beasts? Why should the}' not 
have produced human off-spring, just as they are 
represented to have done, in the Mahabarata. All these 
questions are enigmas which we have no means of resolv- 
ing at present. It may be that the answer lies in some 
chapter of mythlogy which was living and current at the 
time of Valmiki but which we have since lost in its 
entirety. A German scholar long ago suggested that the 
Yedic Yrisha-Kapi, who is considered to represent the 
Sun-God at the autumnal equinox, was the ancestor of 
Hanuman. If there be any truth in such a hypothesis 
we can only say that a gulf of development yawns 
between Yrisha-Kapi and Hanuman of the Bamayana. 
The late Sister Nivedita has formulated a theory that 
the monkeys of the Bamayana are survivals from what 
she terms “ the animal epos of man According to 
her, there was an early age of man’s development when 
man looked upon birds and beasts as beings of superna- 
tural power and wisdom and Yalmiki has enriched his 
poem with the leading motives of that age, and in the 
process has conferred imperishable immortality on the 
epos itself. This probably comes very near the truth. 
In any event, at the touch of the great magician, 
Yalmiki, the forests and mountains became chambers of 
enchantment and from them peep upon us mighty 
beings in monkey-masks, but veritable gods 



"Within The great art of Valmiki has imparted to 
"the denizens of the w oodlands a lovableness and grandeur 
all their own and fcheie they wait impatiently to enlist 
under the banner of Vishnu for the great march against 
Havana, King of Lanka And when Vishnu arrives in 
"their regions their deep eyes will recognise him ns 
human eyes cannot And his sight will fling them into 
their wildest tianspoits and release a might} pent-tip 
flood of divine energies 

The epic action commences at the point where the 
Risln Visvaraitra enters the conned ha)l of Dnsaratha 
just at the time when the latter js engaged in dehbent- 
mg the marriage of his sons who hav o now reached the 
| age of sixteen When God becomes man and takes on 
himself the entire nexus of human limitations, his hfo on 
earth has to evolve 6tnctlj according to human laws and 
processes He has to find his destm} nnd Ins de tin} 
has to find him along human routes Valmiki displavs 
consummate genius in resisting remorseless]} the vulgar 
temptation to make the life of his hero a senes of 
miracles L\ en to man} advanced minds unless thero if 
a touch of the miraculous about an incarnation, ibo 
faculties of bchof will be sore strained Valmiki, how* 
o\er, docs not belong to this catcgor} nnd makes Rntna a 
man and nothing but a man Such portions of the 
Rntnaj ana ns seem to import the supernatural clement, 
divino weapons nnd so-forth, were not supernatural to 
Vohmki and men of his age who believed in their * 
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bility. There can be no question of a miracle so long as 
it is believed to be within the reach of human power and’ 
compass. 

It, therefore, redounds in the highest degree to the- 
insight and vision of Yalmiki, when he avoids miracle- 
mongering more or less completely and endows his- 
heroes and heroines with the miracle of character and.' 
virtue and exalted heroism. Infinitely higher even than, 
this is the other fact — startling and staggering if only we 
think about it — that Yalmiki in unfolding the story of the- 
incarnation makes it centre round a woman, the Divine- 
Sita. Any body who is familiar with the story of the 
epic knows the paramount part she plays. Without 
her the incarnation of Eama and his brothers would 
have been a meaningless vanity. Not merely do they all 
pale into insignificance before her glory, but without 
her, they will be no more than beautiful statues or 
puppets who can do nothing and have nothing to do. 
We need not labour the point that the purpose of the 
incarnation is fulfilled only through a woman. In the- 
Devi-Sukta of the Rig-Yeda the great universal mother 
is made to speak as follows : 

“ I stretch forth the bow for Rudra, for the destruc* 

. tion of the deadly foe, who is spiteful against the 
Bhrammic power. I make battle for men, etc”. 

Thus, it is the Devi who is the real power in the- 
slaying of Asuras and Rakshasas and it is her will that 
the various Gods obey. It is the self-same perception. 
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appearance till he leaves for the northern mountains at 
the close of the Balahanda, he dominates and fills the 
stage to the exclusion of almost every one else In his 
presence even Rama becomes little more than a radiant 
and beantiful boy, looking up with wondering ejes and 
infinite trust upon the almighty sage The storj of 
Visvamitra and his superhuman achievements in the 
path of asceticism and self-perfection is narrated in 
strains of the utmost epic grandeur at the close of the- 
Balakanda itself But long before we read that account 
we have seen him face to face, wo ha\ o heard his 
voice like that of the deep calling unto tho deep and wo 
have been engulfed in his titanic presence 

Even an incarnation requires a Guru, a herald and 
a path breaker and Visvamitra plays a threefold part in 
the epic He is the chosen Guru of Rama, ho is also his 
devotee, thB first and greatest of all, and ho is tho 
path breaker who knows what he is and tho mission ho 
has to accomplish, and ho sets Rama on tho path that 
will lead him to his goal and ho tics tho first fatifuL 
knots of his destiny Though tho countr) teemed with 
countless sages of high renown, to Visvamitra alone on 
that da) was it given, to recognise the divmitv of 
Sn Rama, and from Ins life wo can understand that lit* 
was far more fitted for the task than an) bod) cist 
had alreadj earned tho proud title of Visvamitra or tl t? 
fnend of the world and throughout Ins life lie had l-cru 
read) to fling awa> the fruits of the hardest Tap** 
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order to save others. There was in him in a very extra- 
ordinary degree the element of the Bodhi-Sattva as 
conceived by the Boddliists. He had, therefore, a spiri- 
tual sensitiveness that enabled him to enter into and feel 
as his own the agonies of the cosmic heart, trampled 
upon by Bavana, And when a great event of world 
redemption was planning itself and taking shape as 
Bama, he alone had the depth and intuition of soul to 
sense and perceive it even at the earliest stages. 
Plunged as he had been into the recesses of self-realisa- 
tion, on the sacred banks of the Ganges in the heart of the 
Himalayan regions, he heard a call, the call of the 
world aching for redemption, and down he came to the 
plains and made his- abode in holy Siddhasrama, where 
Yishnu had engaged himself in Tapas, in ages past. 
Prom that Ashrama had Yishnu issued in his incarnation 
of Yamana to deprive Bali of the sovereignty of the 
worlds and restore it to the Gods, Yisvamitra’s coming 
to Siddhasrama is unmistakably eloquent of the fact that 
once again had Yishnu taken birth and that once again 
he would go forth to overthrow the Asuras. From 
Siddhasrama had Yisvamitra now come to the court of 
Dasaratha with his own scheme to set Rama 'on the 
path that would lead to Lanka. 

In dramatic language, he is the “ Deus ex Machina 
he is the Divinity that shapes our ends. But we 
cannot too strongly realise the fact that in this, there is 
nothing supernatural. Anywhere and everywhere destiny 
R~5 
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is seen to be composed of two strands human and divine, 
one which motives and is motivated by our own efforts 
and will, another which is independent and exists in its 
own sovereign right 

But this unpredictable, uncontrollable agency has 
to operate only through the human element , it lies m 
waiting by the roadside watching for its opportunity, 
and taking advantage of our own virtues and failings, it 
exalts or casts us down This lesson is read to us very 
impressively m the great scene between Visvamitra 
and Dasaratha in the latter’s court The sceno itself is 
managed by tho poet with extraordinary dramatic 
power and Vis\araitra burns himself into onr minds m 
* the first debut itself Dasaiatlm welcomes him with tlio 
rovprence due to «o gre it a 1 Rishi ’ and declares himself 
ready to do whatever the sago commands But when 
Visvainitra asks tfiat Rama should bo sent with him to 
guard his sacrifico agimst tho Bakshasas for ton dajfi and 
nights Dasaratha stands aghast and is torn in a racking 
conflict of duty lie bad given his word that ho wonll 
do anything that the sago commanded, and ho lmd given 
his word not at set purpose or premeditation, but nata* 
rtllv and even casually An) bod) in the position of 
Dasaratha would have spoken the 8clf*sanie words in 
welcoming so rare a visitor But it is not given to min 
still less to a king, to go bick upon words uttered orn 
in conventional courfeqv Dasaratha had thereto 
to kee * 
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deliberate sacrifice of Rama. It looked like 
throwing a lamb to the wolves. The struggle of 
Dasaratha caught in such a vortex is described by the 
poet with wonderful pathos which enlists our sympathy 
•on the side of Dasaratha. When Visvamitra proceeded 
to disclose that Maricha and Subahu who had defiled his 
•sacrifice were the henchmen of Ravana it was 
apparent that Visvamitra wanted Rama to twit and 
•defy Ravana himself, and Dasaratha felt justified in 
giving a blank refusal to Visvamitra. The latter there- 
fore vented a suppressed curse on Dasaratha for violating 
his pledged word, and Vasishta had to intervene and per- 
suade Dasaratha, that Visvamitra was too great to be 
mistrusted and that under his care, Rama was not likely 
to suffer any harm. Having thus gone through a terrific 
struggle Dasaratha gladly consented to part with Rama. 
What is important to notice is that the whole moral of 
the story is pivoted on the words that Dasaratha had 
-spoken in welcoming his guest and that without them, 
Visvamitra, however mighty in himself, would have 
been powerless to prevail. 

Again we cannot but’ be struck with the fact 
that Dasaratha is the first victim to be offered at the 
altar of the Gods. In being blessed with Rama 
as son he had unwittingly planted within his heart 
deep cross. The purpose of the Gods requires 
that Rama should be sent with Visvamitra an<J 
•.again later on it requires that Rama should be banished. 
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to the forests at the word of Kaikeyi On both occasions 
Pasaratha’s truth was at stake and he had to safeguard 
it at the cost of his heart in the first instance and at the 
cost of his v ery life in the next The heroic sacnfico of 
Dasaiafcha is thus the first great note of pathos struck in 
the poem but it mingles with the sublimity of troth 
upheld and maintained 

The journey of Rama and Laksbmana with 
Visvamitra from Ajodhya to Siddhasrama and from 
Siddhasrama to Mithila was m truth the most 
romantic and blissful chapter of Kama’s life on 
earth It was the period of iho birth of his self- 
consciousness, when he awoke to a sense of his mission 
- ’ imbibed the inspiration necessiry to carr) it out 

Trom the beginning of the journo} till its 
' destine 1 end in Alitliila wo are in the grip of a sweet 
and solemn spell which grow a and deepens with c\or\ 
moment The poetic art of Valmiki is Sattvic in the 
highest degree and baffles all attempts at unravelling its 
secret It has its own pace and measure and seems to 
steal noiselessly along, occasionally crystallizing into 
fair} patterns that plumb sinfathomablo depths of ho 
soul Ho has the umquo art of nwal mg a flood of 
emotions by a single touch or suggestion Now hero is 
there an} striving for effect or nnmpuhtion of artifice 
The ono law that it observes is the lav* of sme^nt}. 
The poet has become one with his theme and is swept 
along the high tides of its divine afflatus. 
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While all these characteristics hold good of V almiki’s 
description of the march from Ayodhya to ‘Mithila, we 
can still try to disengage and bring into relief the more 
salient elements that conspire to produce so grand an 
effect. Eirst of all there is the personality of Visvamitra 
himself- which seems to grow in stature during every 
moment of the long journey. 

In the great scene at Dasaratha’s court, we sensed 
his solar illumination and were likewise awed by his 
infinite explosive power. But as soon as he leaves 
Ayodhya behind and enters the forests, leading Rama and 
Lakshmana behind him, he reveals himself as 
altogether a new being. He has to play the 
parts at once of Guru and devotee of the incarnate 

s 

Lord. He is now all serenity and repose, all benignity 
and love. He covers Rama and Lakshmana with tender 
and caressing affection and he stands rapt and hushed 
before them, lost in the consciousness of the priceless 
privilege that had fallen to his lot. The love of the 
Guru for the disciple is greater than that of the father 
and greater than that of the mother, for it is the love of 
the soul for the soul. It is very remarkable that through- 
out his relations with Rama he does not even once 
proclaim him as an incarnation. Even in Dasaratha’s 
court, when he solemnly declared, “Verily I know the 
greatness of Rama whose truth is his prowess," he spoke 
only in hints and whispers. Vasishtha himself in spite 
of all his greatness could only dimly perceive the purport 
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of his words. He was too near Rama to behold his glory. 
It is equally noteworthy that Visvaraitra never once 
talked to Rama about Ravana nor about the great 
mission that he had to accomplish before he could 
uproot that scourge of the worlds. His method is entirely 
different He seta himself to awaken the sleeping self 
of Rama which once awakened would compass over} * 
thing else in its own good time. In order to do this, 
Visvamitra dons the spirit of utmost stillness and covers 
his every foot-fall, till he seems to become a voice with- 
out a form and an elusive spirit without a bod}, 

Het ns here give one illustration Rama and 
Lahshmana aro sleeping on a bed of grass on the baro 
earth on the fragrant Siray u banks The eastern horizon 
has put on the first blush of dawn and Visiamitra 
awakes the sleeping princes in the following words — 

" Awake, Oh Rama thou blessed child of Kalis'll} a f — 
Arise I Oh thou tiger among rnon I The hour for 
performing the devotions of the morning twilight is at 
hand ” Those who ha\o read tho original and have 
entered into its spirit are aware that the poetic art hen? 
has achioved in the siniplo rolling words a triumph to 
which it is difficult to find another |xirallel Ne\er did 
poet succeed m concentrating into one singlo verao, such 
ecstasy and white heat of the parest emotion Scion* of 
the first imperial house m tho world, a ad accustomed 
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the silks and splendours of royal chambers, Rama ’ and 
Lakshmana still had the humility of soul to think 
the bosom of mother earth a sacred bed. In their 
reposeful features and closed eyes there was a new 
beauty not witnessed during the day. But the blissful 
features concealed within them the strength and power 
that could destroy worlds. The sage has been- keeping 
night-long vigil with the stars overhead by .the bed of the 
sleeping princes and gazing ever and anon at their radiant 
faces in a very dream of rapture. And to him it seems 
that the whole world and the stars and skies are standing 
motionless and entranced round this holiest of spots. 
The sleeping forest is astir with the first signs of reviving 
life and the eastern horizon is tinged in the dancing hues 
of the approaching sun. And this seems to be emble- 
matic of the new sun that will soon rise and dispel the 
Ravana-darkness. The verse brims and overflows with 
suggestions. Language attains its highest potency only 
when its echo is infinitely greater than its sound, and the 
verse in question is a supreme example of this highest 
reach. 

Next to the personality of Visvamitra, the second 
element that we have to stress is in the subtle weaving 
by the poet, of nature into the moving picture. 
Throughout the journey Visvamitra and his proteges 
were in living touch with the grand and the beautiful, 
the gentle and the peaceful, the wild and anarchic 
aspects of nature. The poet however does not cast any 
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eye except now and then on nature for her own sake , he 
brings her m only as a deep background of vastness and 
mystery We are perpetually aware of a lingering, 
whispering presence which unveils itself only at the 
great moments That ancient Hindus were -great 
lovers of nature goes without saying, so much so indeed 
that it has been aptly remarked that the holiness of nature 
is the fundamental thought of Hindu culture - Rivers 
and mountains, forests and seas, eaith and heaven 
have ever been looked upon with the deepest \eneration 
as symbols and images of the Divine The rishis of old 
installed tbeir asylums in the heart of tho woods and 
forests where the face of nature shone upon them as tho 
face of God himself Their retreats s>mboliscd tho 
marnageof the inner and the outer, and that attunemont 
with the deepest self m nature, which transformed even 
the wild creatures and made tho lion and the Iamb drink 
fraternal!) at one pond Tho path of Visvamitra and 
Rama was strewn with many a hormitago famous m 
m>th and legend and it is not surprising that tho poet 
should make of thorn immortal landmarks on tho route. 
Bnt apart from these greater descriptions, touches 
abound which sene to rivet our attention more forcibly 
on the internal Thus wh^n the party is nr row t! e 
Ganges on a boat, they hear n deafening booming dm 
from within tho bosom of the waters It was nothing 
elso than tho hymn of joy sung b> tho great rivers 
Sarayu and Ganga as the) mingled in confluence not far 
awaj Visvamitra pointing this out to Rama asks Inn 
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"to bow in adoration to the phenomenon. Crossing the 
Thataka wilderness, Eama felt, all of a sudden a delicious 
and caressing touch in the air ; it was the peace and (aroma 
of Siddhasrama diffusing itself for leagues around. 
And lifting his eyes Eama beheld in the dim distance a 
hovering cloud of darkish green and the r deer gamboled 
and the birds warbled as if in joyous welcome. One of 
the tensest moments of the story occurs when on the 
eve of departing for Mithila, Visvamitra bids his last 
pathetic farewell 'to Siddhasrama. Addressing its trees 
and birds and the deer and the sylvan spirits, he exclaims, 
Verily here have I attained my goal and I leave ye 
-all, bound - for the northern mountains, peace and bliss be 
to ye all.” But as he went forth, the birds and the deer 
followed him a long way till the sage had to turn them 
back. Once at least the poet allows himself to be 
possessed wholly by nature. Yisvamitra and Eama and 
Lakslimana and their, companions are spending a night 
on the banks of the river Sone and Yisvamitra narrates 
the great story of his own family to the eager listeners. 
Insensibly the hours had glided into midnight and the 
■sage burst out in the following passage : — 

U 

sfcur srsrt 

=5T Wl sttearfcre: l 
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*i5in*r sntwcrrft rrarr^r i 
*v$r tr^TH^TT^r %raar ftfer^Rt: n 

“ Motionless are the trees, the birds are deep in the 
nests and the beasts m their lairs. Dense darkness 
envelopes th&»regions. Oh Kama, pride of Baghu’s race, 
the first half of night gently prepares to depart and the 
skies beckon ana blazon with a myriad ejes Now the 
moon, that gladdener of the hearts of all, rises and 
brightens the gloom with her first gentle rajs, the 
beasts of prey wander here and there as also tho hosts of 
Rakahasas and Yakshas." As a transcript of the scenoof 
midnight the passage would bo haid to beat and in tho 
context of the story it produces an o\ er-poweriog 
impression. 

The third elemont in tho narrativo consists of tho 
legends and myths that tho poet narrates through tho 
mouth of Visvamitra. They form tho teaching ho 
imparts to hiB pupils. Tho teachers of old spoko in 
parables, but Visvamitra spoko in rnjths. Anol>sing 
thorn wo imd that they rolalo either to tho proviou* 
incarnations of Vishnu or to tho deods of Jtanm’a own 
ancestors or to Visvamitra himself. Whatever the 
origins of theso legends, they had undergone a long pro- 
cess of development and m tho form in which we mret 
them in tho Balokandn, they are great stone* of 
human aspiration and achievement. No donbt, there *tdl 
chngs to thorn the mythological element, hut without it> 
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they cannot be "wholly divested of their earthly 
element and invested with the maximum appeal. 

We hear the story of the great Asura, Bali, recognis- 
ing in the dwarf before him, the all-compassing Vishnu 
himself, come to dethrone him from the sovereignty of the 
worlds and yet rejoicing that he should be the recipient, 
of such grace. Or it is the mystic story of the churning 
of the ocean by the Gods and demons into which the 
ancient Hindus have put so much of their thought, 
and wisdom about the universe. Yet again it is the 
marvel of Ganga’s descent from heaven and the digging 
of the ocean itself by Kama's heroic forbears. Nor can. 
we ever forget the gem-like tale of the hundred beautiful 
daughters of King Kusanabha tempted and persecuted: 
*by the Wind-God and triumphing in the end by 
their own stainless purity. Listening to such stirring, 
recitations from the mouth of Visvamitra what 
could Kama and Lakshmana do but lose themselves in. 
very beatitude ! 

The outstanding impression left on our minds by 
reading Valmiki’s description of the journey from. 
Ayodhya to Mithila is that the poet has succeeded in. 
erecting a shrine with nature as walls, and the over-arch- 
ing heaven as dome. The deity within is Kama and the- 
high-priest is Visvamitra himself, and day and night, 
within the temple, there goes on the reading and. 
chanting of the holiest of puranas. 
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We are now in possession of the great keys that 
•-served to unlock the inner being of Rama, where 
Narayana himself was enthroned. First there was the 
‘love and devotion poured out by Visvamitra upon his 
•divine pupil. Second there was the boundless reverence 
and trust of Rama himself towards the Rishi. Thirdly 
“there was the quickening touch of nature and to these 
was added as a fourth element the stimulus of the 
heroic tales. The result was that in fcho space of little 
more than a fortnight Rama grew in divine stature to 
such a degree, that his very sight was sufficient to 
liberate Ahalya from her age-long imprisonment of body 
-and spirit. 

But there occurred in the course of the journey two 
incidents which deserve special treatment inasmuch as 
they bear on the future development of the story. They 
relate respectively to Rama’s encounter with Thatnka in 
•the forest and with ATnricha and Subahu lator on, during 
tho sacrifice of Visvamitra in Siddbashrama. One may 
wonder that a great hero like Rama should begin his 
career with the slaying of a woman, demoness though 
she was. The poet takes particular caro to banish the 
last trace of sentimentality from our hearts, by drawing 
a lurid picture of tho ruin and desolation wrought by 
Thataka She is presented to us as tho embodied shape 
of terror and ruthlcssncss. She bad turned a rich 
•smiling country into a howling wilderness, whoso every 
.aspect was calculated to paralyso and potrify one with 
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horror. Yisvamitra himself adjured Rama again and* 
again not to flinch on the ground that Thataka 'was a*, 
woman. Nothing in all the world can be so evil as an- 
evil woman. 


Yalmiki’s delineation of Thataka is certainly- 
reminiscent of cannibalism but to regard her figure as. 
that of a mere cannibal would be to commit a fatal 
error. She is invested in the Ramayana with profound 
moral significance. She was not always a RakshasL 
Her Rakshasa form and nature were, as we learn from, 
her story, an inversion of her violent passion for the sage- 
Agastya. She has in truth fallen from grace. Like all 
Rakshasas she has formidable powers. Reading the- 
accounts of the encounter between Rama and Thataka 
We are struck by the fact that it is more an encounter 
between minds than between bodies. Again and again 
Thataka seeks to bewilder Rama, to rob him of self- 
possession and throw him off his guard. It was no mere 
display of brute strength that she indulged in. The 
terrific roars, she emitted, the gusts of dust she raised, the 
showers of stones she rained and the illusions she prac- 
tised were calculated to test Rama’s nerves and spirit and 
were very far indeed from the methods of the primitive- 
cannibal and Rama had at last to overthrow her by the 
exercise of the highest mental power. But before doing so 
he hesitated again and again and would fain have spared 
her life, but she was implacable and rushed upon her 
doom. We are told that as soon as Thataka was slain. 
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"the aspect of the forest changed as if by magic, and 
-everything became as beautiful as it had been loathsome 
before Reading this we are inclined to think that the 
whole scene had been conjured up by Yisvamitra in 
order to put Rama to a supreme mental and moral test 
before imparting to him the divme weapons the wielding 
of which depended on mastery over the mmd 

Be that as it may, Rama meets Thataka at the 
threshold of the Rakshasa-world which ho has come to 
uproot We may m this connection remind ourselves 
that the ancient Greeks represented tho runes as 
women Thataka seems to stand for the raging tearing 
aspect of nature, of nature m her naked form “red in 
tooth and clau and ever) wayfarer on tho path must 
meet her cry of challenge if he is to pass on 

Soon after, Visvnmitrc initiates Rama in all tho 
divine weapons he knew and thus equips him for tho 
war with Ravana, though Rama himself was far from 
being aware of it at that stage Reaching Siddhnsrnma 
Visvaraitra commences his sacrifice while Rama and 
Lakflhmana keep ceaseless vigil On tho sixth do> 
Mancha, Subahti and other Rnkslmsas nmhe their 
appearance intent npon defiling tho sacrifice „ Rama 
airacs at Mancha one of tho milder astns which ho 
had learned from Visaamitra and hurls him into the 
sea But Subahu ami the others hos!a)s Once n„*»»n the 
poet is pointing to tho moral that man is tho instrument 
of his own fate ValmiKt does not tell us uhv Rama • 



spared Alnricka : it may be because that was the first 
•occasion of Rama exercising a divine weapon and there- 
fore he chose a merciful one or it may be because 
Maricha was the son of Thataka whom he had already 
-slain. But the circumstance is destined to play a great 
part in ihe story for Maricka becomes the golden 
deer that helps Kavann to abduct Sila. Row had Rama 
shot his first bolts into the Rakshasa world and their 
whizzing would reach the ears of Ravana himself. 
Yisvamitra had set the wheel of destiny in motion, all 
unknown to Rama. 

In all literature, there is nothing more tender, more 
-exquisitely pathetic, or more magically simple and 
perfect, than the story of Ahalva and her redemption by 
Rama as told by Valmiki, It seems to be the very lyric 
•cry of the human soul and we need hardly say that man 
himself in his passionate moments, tends to become 
unmistakably feminine. The poet here soars into one 
of his greatest ilights and suffuses his canvas with such 
deep shadows and dazzling delicate tints, that the picture 
as a whole, seems to cast back a beam of light on all 
that has gone before it. It is a fit prelude to the next 
great movement in the plot, the marriage of Rama with 
Sita. In the guise of telling of a woman’s fall and 
absolution, the human soul itself is laid bare, with its 
incomparable grandeurs and precipitous falls, its pangs 
of self-renewal and its crowning promise of the beatific 
-vision. And yet the story is intended to have a supreme 
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significance for the feminine soul in special, whose mis- 
sion it is to be not merely the queen of beauty but the- 
annointed priestess of snow-white purity and holiness. 

But who is Ahalja and what does she stand for? 
Scholars say that Ahalya is none other than the Goddess 
of the Dawn to whom the Big Veda dedicates some of 
its most wonderful hymns, and Valmiki’s story is 
regarded as a Dawn-myth. If that be so, we can only 
say that it has been here transfoimed out of recognition. 
In the Eig Veda the Sun and the Dawn — besides 
others — are carried away by the Pams and the Vritras 
and hidden in a rock and have to be delivered from 
their clutches by Indra after a battle rojal. In the 
Big Veda, Indra is depicted as a mighty hero and thoro 
is no suggestion m his character of lewdness and moral 
culpability such as wc find in the epic account. 
Gautama again must be regarded as the sun-god himself. 
In the Veda the sun and the dawn are both carried 
away by force and share a common captivity. Wo need 
not labour the point further. 

Gautama and Ahalya are both human figures to the 
Baraajaua The former is an ascetic whoso iuncr 
power was so rapidly growing that Indra in self- 
preservation felt compelled to put it down. The litter 
ss but a woman whose beauty maddened Gods and 
men. Neither Ahalja’s unru ailed bciutv, nor the 
fact that she was the Wife and partner in the dedicated 
life of so effulgent a sage os Gautama, proved any 
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safeguard against the onset of temptation. Rather 
these twinfactors themselves conspired to bring about hoi 
downfall and in a real sense Ahalya fell a victim to 
Gautama himself, inasmuch as it was the latter’s power 
that Indra wanted to curb by seducing his wife ; but this 
in no way mitigated her own fault. Indra had indeed come 
in the guise of Gautama himself, but Ahalya recognised 
him instantly for what he was and felt overwhelmed by 
the consuming passion of hidden fires ; she thought herself 
blessed in having the illustrious king of the Gods himself 
for her suitor. Neither did she betray the slightest pang 
of remorse at having so completely forgotten herself and 
her duty to the great sage who was her husband. Thus 
her fall was a wilful and wanton act of surrender which 
invited and deserved the terrible doom that Gautama 
pronounced upon her. Valmiki gives us the clue to her 
attitude in a dainty half- verse : 

sail i 

The curse invoked by Gautama over his fallen wife 
and compressed by the poet into a few verses of concen- 
trated sublimity requires more than a cursory glance. 
On the surface it looks like Ahalya being simply 
petrified, but inwardly it is the expression of the 
deepest Yogic trance with the gaze plunged wholly 
inward. Every characteristic mentioned in the 
verses is the mark of the Yogi. For long ages had- 
Ahalya to abide insensitive even as a piece of stone 
seeing none and seen by none. Ahalya’s is perhaps the 
R— 6 
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unique instance in Hindu Literature of a woman being 
thus engulfed in solitary meditation for untold periods 
In all spiritual deliverance, there is an appearanco 
of something sudden and cataclysmic, though in truth 
it is only the final step of a long drawn and arduous 
preparation This accounts for the element of startling 
surprise at the way in which Valmihi springs upon us 
the Ahalya episode just at the moment, when Vis\a- 
mitra and llama set foot in the gro\c3 of Mithila 
When the mirror becomes burnished, bright and spotless, 
the sun sails m of his own accord eager to behold m it 
his own reflection And Vahmhi strains o\en bis \nst 
resources in order to suggest to us tho wonder of the 
meeting between Bama and Ahalya Her beauty was 
already such that she -was the master product of tho 
creator’s art But now as she emerged out of her long 
immurement there was in it nn cffulgenco that had not 
been there before. In the words of the poet she w ns now 


Every thing eaithly and material and carnal had 
been burnt out of her, c\ery limb of hers was now 
bathed in tho eternal founts and irradiated the splendour 
of tho spirit itself As wo rend her description by tho 
poet, we are forcibly struck by tho feeling that if tho 
mconcei\able is to bo conceited and tho inexpressible is 
to bo expressed, it can only be by meins of language 
such as Valmiki has used 


Face to face* with Ahaha, what did Bama do? Pi 1 
ho exhort her or bless her in f clf*riphtcou»nt*s? I'nr 
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from it ; he only imprinted on her feet the seal of his 
head in salutation. Has man ever dreamed of the 
■exalted glory of womanhood in this wise ? 

It is no accident that makes the poet confront us in 
the Balakanda with three types of woman viz., Tataka, 
Ahalya, and last of all, Sita. Do they not stand for the 
three types — Tamasic, Bajasic and Sattvic? The first 
type admits of no salvation, it has to be slain by the Lord. 
The second type errs and succumbs but has in it the 
seed of an innate perfection. Ahatya has to be subjected 
to endless torment and crucifixion _ as the price of her 

resurrection. Ttie third redeems the redeemer himself 

/* 

and her the Lord weds in mystic union. 

Ahalya has therefore a representative significance of 
the highest intensity. Even as she was the fairest woman 
■God ever made, so had she to undergo an age-long agony, 
not meted out to any other woman. Hers was also the 
sweetest sin woman ever committed, for it was with the 
king of the Gods himself. The unregenerate Ahalya is 
here, there and everywhere, filling the world with 
laughter and song, tragedy and tears and she it is who 
walks through the pages of modern fiction in protean 
-forms. ^Upon all such, the light of Ahalya has to fall 
if they are to rise out of their dead selves. Ahalya is in 
truth, the Vicar- woman who took upon herself the whole 
burden and frailty of woman and made atonement for 
tell womankind. Therefore it is that in Hindu eyes, she 
is one of the five gems among women — the rest being 
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Sita, Tara, Mandodari and Draupadi. And every Hindu 
woman m the days before she was invaded by modem 
enlightenment used to invoke her name at the first peep 
of every dawn, "We can also now understand the 
place of the Ahalya episode id the story of theBnlakanda; 
the slaying of Tataka and the redeeming of Ahalya. 
were the very credentials that Bama had to carry if ho 
was to claim the ipearl of [great price-’-the hand, 
of Sita. 

Valmiki who touches the height of romance m the 
Ahalya episode becomes almost matter-of-fact tn hta 
account of Sita’s wedding. He conceals Sita ns m a 
sanctuary and prefers that slio should unvoil herself in 
the course of events. Only a touch hero and a touch 
there reveal that Sita is enshrined m the inmost heart of 
the poet. In resolving to bestow her only upon 
one who could wield the great bow of Siva, Janaka had 
devised a test which, humanly speaking, could only end 
in Sita remaining a virgin. Who could bend the great bow 
ofSna except tho great God himself or some one equally 
great or greater still ? Thus once inoro do wo behold the 
operation of tho law that tho human will moves in 

mysterious accordance with the dm ns will even in its 

freedom. The power that broke tho bow and the powor 
that liberated Ahalya wero only tno facets of one reality. 

The description of the marriage itself contains 
nothing remarkable except the immortal adjuration 
ajjolan by JftDakn in bestow mg bitauj>ou Ihma. In this 
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fewest possible words it expresses the great idea] of the 
Hindu marriage. Janaka said : — 

“ & SftciT JTJT ^cTT cR ! 

srdT^s: IrfTr *r t ^ <Trftr i 

^T%^rr^Tcrr i 
!TT% i7^r3T 5^5 cT^T ll” 

Marriage is not the union of flesh with flesh', nor 
-even a comradeship of kindred souls on life’s thorny 
path. Bather it is the transcendence of body and mind 
by subjecting them to the yoke of Dharma, the 
eternal and immutable law. From root to fruit it i« 
governed by Dharma alone. Both man and woman find 
*tbeir fulfilment only in this path which has to be trodden 
-on four feet and not two only. Dharma itself, so to speak, 
is compounded of a male and a female element, of the 
power that achieves and conquers and of the love that 
•saves and heals. The -tie of marriage is therefore 
indissoluble and through good and evil, weal and 
woe it grows only the faster. The wife indeed has to 
look upon the husband as her deity and cling to him like 
his very shadow. In all this, however, there is no question 
■of inferiority or superiority ; but the [acceptance of 
■the fact that only when one finds, something living and 
■tangible in which to lose oneself can one reach one’s own 
highest fruition. In all worship, it is the sincerity and 
•depth of the worship itself that matters and not the worth 
of the thing worshipped. Even basest depravity 
may be transformed as by magic if only treated with 
requisite reverence. Having brought about the marriage 
and accomplished his mission, Yisvamitra departed to lose 
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himself once more in the eternal snows, and nevermore 
during all the mighty events that shook Rama's life did 
he ever return to the world. Verily was he the supreme 
master of detachment 

The humbling of Parasurama followed soon after 
and Rama stepped into the undisputed sovereignty of 
the hero-realm. 

Valmiki devotes the last pages of the Balakanda to 
drawing a moving picture of the golden sunset thnt 
seemed to illuminate the evening skies of Dasaratha’s 
life Following the marriage of Roma with Sita ho 
seemed to have attained the end and limit of human 
desires here below. The point of interest in this 
picture is the stress laid by the poet on the surpassing 
devotion to father, mother and other elders (Pitlim 
Bhakti, Mathra Bhakti and Guru Bhahti) displayed by 
Rama and his brothers India alone has dreamed of 
evolving a religion out of the relationships of life itself. 
The tie between father and son, mother and son, 
husband and wife, brother and brother, friend and friend, 
teacher and disciple, master and sen ant, every* 
one of these by being infused with the appropriate spirit 
of consecration can be inado a means of the highest 
realisation Wo can look upon God ns father, mother, 
lo\cr, child, friend and so on; likewise wc can look upon 
father, mother, friend, child and others as God. The 
two attitudes are complementary mid only their combi- 
nation can endow religion with fulness and reality. By 
emphasising the filial devotion of Rama, Vatimki i* 
gnmg prominent expression to this truth. Another punt 
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of interest in the description is the unrivalled ascendency 
^ d Rama in the affections of the people, for this 
will give an edge of sharpness to the wrench felt by the 
whole kingdom, when afterwards Rama is banished to 
the forests at the word of Kaikeyi. We may also note 
the departure of Bharata from Ayodhya, for on this 
casual absence of his, much will depend in the sequel. 
The picture as a whole is intended to be a background 
of light to the shades that soon were to fall. 

The Balakanda closes on a truly ecstatic note ins- 
pired by the seraphic wedded love that subsisted between 
Rama and Sita. In a few perfect verses the poet outlines, 
-how Rama and Sita grew into each other with the 
passing days, till in the end, they became one soul in 
twin bodies. It is the wedlock of love and duty, beauty 
and virtue, nature and spirit, that the poet celebrates in 
this wondrous vignette. This wedlock may take place 
on earth or in heaven ; here, it is on the earth. Coming 
as the glorious consummation it is intended to remind us, 
that every step of the poem from the beginning has been 
leading only to this one end, viz., the perfect fusion of 
the soul of man and the soul of woman, as illustrated by 
Rama and Sita. 

The poet started with the very grandest of themes 
undertaking to unfold the life-story of the incarnate 
God. For the purpose, his muse had constantly to wing 
in the highest heavens and strike note upon note on 
the wonder chords of the human spirit. Thus only could 
God be endowed with flesh and blood and the divine 
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lineaments made dear and intimate to ns In a 
seemingly haphazard fashion the poet laid his hand on 
this material and that, but his unswerving aim has 
throughout been to create a sense of the great expanses 
of space and time and to build a stage of sufficient 
amplitude and grandeur that tho Gods may descend upon 
it and the Titans stride across it in the strugglo that 
would determine the fate of tho worlds Who, that has 
read the Balikanda with an intent mind can deny 
that Valmiki has succeeded in a pro eminent measure m 
raising u stage of such proportions ? 

Side by side with this process wc lm\o to 
disentangle and recognise another, \iz , tho cunning inter* 
play of the human with the divine eloment in tho 
texture of the poem Tho ethereal strains arc subtly 
modulated by ly rical interludes , the tones of earth mingle 
with the music of tho skies But in tho hst final song 
tho epic melts and dissolves into tho purely lyrical. This 
seems to have a profound meaning Onh when llama 
had installed himself deepest in the heart of Sita who 
Was the very daughter of the earth and Sita herself had 
becomo self of the self of Kama, only then could the 
incarnation he said to havo rounded itself The birth 
of Vishnu as the four sons of Dasaritha was but a 
partial incarnation Now onh is it full b!o"*n and 
rcad\ to diffuse its fragrance o\er the entire tarth 

cFTT *T * t«d 

3mnn*r: 




PART SI-NOTES. 

1. GENESIS OF THE RAM A YANA 

Section I. 

(Pages 1 to 6) 

1. Sjt. Arbindo Ghosh has the following about 

-the Ramayana : — “ the Ramayana, the 

•grandest and the most paradoxical poem in the world, which 
becomes immatchably sublime by disdaining all consistent 
pursuit of sublimity, supremely artistic by putting aside all 
the conventional limitations of art, magnificently dramatic by 
•disregarding all dramatic illusion, and uniquely epic by 
.handling the least as well as the most epic material. Not all 
perhaps can enter at once into the spirit of this master-piece ; 
■but those who have once done so will never admit any poem 
in the world as its superior.” 

2. P. 3. — “ Weaver of dainty word-fabrics or fairy 
. ihougJit-paiierns — Such art as merely weaves dainty word- 
fabrics is characterised by the Bhagavata Purana as water 
which crows delight in, and not the Manasa Lake in which 
.swans sport. 

; ri sorter i 

cTglW TTRviT II 

3. P. 5. — “ Man persists in. being as unregenerate as ever”. 
•(¥TT. 1. 5. 9). — This thought is contained in the following 
-verse in the Bharata, which speaks of the Kulinga bird that 

would always cry out *TI ‘don’t court risks,’ and yet 

would fly into the lion’s teeth for any fragment of flesh that 
r-may be found sticking in them. 

?r siraT STfFHT Sirfer ^TFrfrT I 

snrief n 
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4 Explaining the inner significance of the sister-epic, 
Mahabharata, Anandavardhana seems to think that art 
stopping with attracting our mind to the outer phases of life, 
however varied and interesting, would defeat its own 
purpose , to be fruitful it should lift the soul and fix it on the 
Lord For he says 

frr i ciPV D it 5^5 ^ 

OTTfej ^rrfcfRT 

^ f^.HrccTf 

t II Dhvanjaloka, Ch III# 

5 The same Ananda\ardhana, who was a poet as well 
as an enftnent critic, confesses the poetical and the critical 
modes of unravelling the beauties and truths of the external 
world had onl) ended in weariness of mind , nor had the) 

, given him the satisfaction that devotion to the Lord alone 
could impart 

^tf TTTFTg ^RxTTrHfT^TT »T7T 

FT t <T«ntatFFf ftjajrFTH Pt?OT!TFFft SW 

rer ^ r-c ? (n»3^ m ii 

Dhvanjaloka, Ch III 
C P 6 — “ Worship of suffering almost as an etui in 
itself 1 — Blmabhuli recognising this truth sajs in his Uttara- 
ramachanta that there is only one rasa in the human world, 
that is, k'lrun'i or pathos 

1 

HcHtrem.11 


173 : tnrji rer rein-d*Hir£'u: a’rFpiprnw’re 
ITSVi 
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The idea of the cross forms the very basis of the art of 
character- drawing in the Ramayana. It reaches its acme in 
the delineation of the character of Sita who is conceived as 
the supreme woman of sorrow. Her purity and love shine 
spotless being bathed in tears. It is ‘her role that gives the 
poem its leading rasa 3 viz., karuna according, to Ananda- 
vardhana. 

ft ^wr 

^rrft^r i rfTsfea ^ i ^T- 

Dhvanyaloka, Ch. IV- 


Section II. 

(Pages 6 to 41) 

1; Valmiki : — Valmiki seems to have been a pen-name- 
The story of his having been a robber is quite apocryphal and 
deserves to be rejected. If he had been abandoned by his 
parents early and had taken to the life of a highwayman 
when did he acquire all the learning and mastery of language 
to which the Ramayana bears witness ? The name certainly 
enshrines the fact that he was regarded as a great Yogi who 
could forget the world for long periods of time. The great 
Vedanta-Desika interprets the term Valmiki very differently. - 
According to him Valmika is not an ant-hill, but the ear of 
the earth-deity. And he relied upon a vedic passage in 
support of his view 

The term Valmiki would mean one born of the 'earofthe 
Earth. Born thus, he lfas the audition par-excellence. He hears 
all the tones and notes of the earth’s experience and is able 
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to render them into immortal poetrj The ear even more 
than the eye is according to Vedantadesika the secret of 
the true poet. 

Valmikt, Ihe Adi Kan — The traditional characterisation of 
"Valmiki as ‘adikavi’ can onlj be understood as meaning 
that he was the father of secular poetrj The singers of the 
Vedic hymns called themsehes Kauiyah and there is a great 
■multiplicity of metres m the Rig Veda But the hjmns were 
mantras which had been heard and they are supposed to be 
the original creative knowledge of God himself. Probably 
upto the time of Valmiki, secular poetrj was unknown because 
the Rishis could not be expected to concern themsehes with 
describing mundane things Their business wis to discover 
mantras And the story of the birth of secular poetry in the 
1 mamsbada ' sloka is .ceftainlj \erj instructive Poetrj, 
according to the story, is the cry of intense emotion which 
tends naturallj to take on a measured language, moving with 
a beat and pulse all its own The mantras arc not the utte 
ranees of emotion but the result of intuition Thus Valmiki 
discovered that human feelings and emotions have a \oicc of 
their own and this is secular poetrj 

My late lamented foend. Prof Kuppusvvamy Sastrnr 
•once told me that Adi Kavi meant 1 Adi Purushartha Kavi’, 
that is poet who sang of the first Purushartlta, Dharma 
Tins is no doubt verj attractive but docs not seem to be 
the sense in which the term is generally unders‘ood 


Section III 

(Pages 1 1 to 23) 

I Vhr t ta —The term itself is interpreted In diverse 
wajs such as meaning one who dedro)* 
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ignorance ; qqf «rr£ rT^lfcT he- One who preaches ilie 
true nature of man ^ ^ JfR;: cl i.e. One who gives the 

man. All these derivations are suggested in this first verse 
but with a special emphasis on the latter two. Narada was a. 
prophet of man par-excellence. In the epic, Mahabaratha, 
which abounds in copious and varied references to him, it is 
he who put into the mind of Yudhishtira the idea of celebra- 
ting the Rajasuya, which is the turning point of the whole 
story. Other examples of his advenf are to be found in. 
almost all the classics, such as, Ragliuvamsa, Kumara- 
sambhava, Magha and Naishadha. In the Chandogya 
Upanishad, Narada is taught the knowledge of the Atman by 
Sanatkumara- And in consequence he becomes a muni. But 
in later times Narada is depicted as a bhakta par-excellence 
and even that late work, the Narada Bhalcti Sutras is fathered 
upon him (also a smriti !) At some stage, not content with, 
pure jnana, he should have passed over to bhakti and huma- 
nism. The point of transition is found in the Narayaneeya 
portion of the Santi Parva in the Mahabharata. Narada is 
represented as learning the Narayaneeya religion from 
Narayana Himself in the Sweta-Dwipa. But as pointed: 
out by the late Mr. Tilak in his Gita-Rahasya, according to- 
this religion, persons do not abandon wordly affairs, but 
perform them skilfully aud attain the Lord. Action and. 
knowledge are synthesised in this religion and there is also- 
an aspect of. worship of the Supreme Person as Lord. 
Narayana. It will be observed that the questions of Valmiki. 
relate to a man who is in the world and takes upon himself 
the whole burden of work in all its aspects, individual, social: 
and even universal. The Ramayana itself may ^be regarded, 
as presenting men and women who fulfil this ideal perfectly.. 
Though the Ramayana is regarded as a bhakti and prapatti. 
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•sastra, the bhakti envisaged is not that of liter times where 
it has become sublimely passionate and lyric That aspect 
seems to have been the special creation of the cult 
of Krishna worship And it is Narada himself who comes it 
the very beginning of the Bhagivata to incite Vjasa to write 
the Gospel of the New Bhakti also Narada is represented 
as one of the ten mind born sons of Brahma, and the most 
prominent among divine sages (^iFU ^ ) 

2 The predicate used ul the opening verse is fartfa- 
-prachcha This term his i fixed connotation It is used only 
with reference to comprehensive and ultimate questions 
Compare Vishnupurana and Gita 

spjnjTffrr n 

8 The following verses embody Vilmihis questions 
to Narada 

v^iciycj ^Tr^TTPT^TT It 

*diRv4 D T *KT JJrfT: ^ r^cT* I 

QdK *r «rs sipfe ii 

344fH -41*1, I -1 *1 -t'l 'Tl u[cl*4l*i, *fits*n33T7Tl i 

if^r RrwrSr tjtei -jMC P -re n 

It has to be noted that Vatmihi in tiles'* questions to Ninth 
mentions sixteen characteristics for the perfect min The 
number 1C is the sjmbol of fullness tn Sanskrit tcrmmolop) 
The full moon is said to have 1C kalis or digits 

In a sense the whole of the Kami) ana mav be eald to 
have been anticipated in these questions It logins with 
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'Gunavan and the Ramayana will tell us later on that Rama’s 
winning qualities in early youth made him the idol of the 
people. The last question which describes the wrath in 
tattle of the perfect man obviously applies to Rama’s fight 
with Ravana at the close of the epic. The intervening attri- 
butes may similarly be applied to each phase of Rama’s life 
-Viryavan for instance may refer to Rama’s bending and 
breaking the bow of Siva and Vharmnjiia to his renouncing 
the kingdom and kriiajna to his relations with Guha. 
Satyavan and Dridhavrata may similarly remind us of the 
character of Rama as brought out in his declining to come 
back at the request of Bharata. And so on. It is not that 
each phase of life" monopolises a single attribute. All the 
qualities are always there ; but each phase of life supplies 
opportunities for the predominant expression of one parti- 
cular trait. It has to be noted that there is no express 
indication in the question of the perfect man as lover or his 
relationship to and with woman. If that be so, there would 
be a void or blank in his character. But the blank is there 
only to a superficial; look. The picture as a whole suggests 
and can be understood only as a pendant to that of a woman 
more perfect still whose heart he alone can capture. Man 
and woman form one whole according to the Hindu scrip- 
tures. Compare Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. 

wR'WdT sr irsjrsqrcT- 

q^TcT: Tfer q# ?n^cif 5 ^ 

5 1 chUy : ^ I 

• Also Ramayana : SRRSfT q¥FT i 

'According to the Vaishnava religion release is not possible 
without the grace of the Lord. And this grace is unattain- 
able without the pitrushakara or the mediation par-excclhnce 
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of the divine spouse, Laxmi, who comes down in the Raina- 
yanaasSita It would also be of interest to note in thi* 
connection that m the north western recension of the epic we 
find even m Valmihi s question itself the express mention 
of Sita — 

“ ^msrr esjwt: stfsrar to*. ” 

4 Rama is described as physically perfect by Narada 
in the following slokas — 

JTfnrrg: *T3T^ i 

It 

STHTT^TT^* ^T5KIi TjBtefTJR I 

STdl'ldK 11 

rrt^vtt p4<u«i<rt i 

A more detailed description in the technical language of the 
1 Samudnha Sastra is given bj Hanuman in Sundara Ivanda, 
Sarga, 35 On this, Sec Agni Puram, Ch 24", where the 
puruslia lakshanas given by Samudra to Garga are mentioned 
In language closely approxim iting to that m Hanuman’s des- 
cription The point to be noted here is this The spirit 
crjstalhses itself along its own lines and the purer it is the 
more wonderful will be the crystal patterns The perfect 
spirit will take on a perfect form and wc can look through the 
crystal lines into the soul within 

qiqfq q wr=r: i 

The physical beaut) of Rama is sjmbohc of his na’ure as a 
Dlnrmathma or ~n Uumsaka as distinguished from Karans 
who with Ins ten heidi svmbolit-j Adhinu or Jllim. Hi** 
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following from Agni Purana is very helpful : 

wcrrs^-^r irft^TT ^ srrl^rr snr i 
srarr jnrr^sRT^ qqrRi qqqrrffn^m; u 
^ <H#pn%rrqr i 

rtnr ^?ctpt^t n 
w?ncr: a^rr i 

rgoWrcT^^m jrqfei^t^r ^ 11 
^iq^Rfsrcrsff wxt, ^rRrsrr ^ \ 

' (Ch. 37 2, slokas 4 to 7), 

^prt *=RT: ^K^rq^TtHTft it 

TT^ 3Ste? Ktm: II 

Ramayana. 

5. Throughout the Ramayana, the words are so woven 
that they act and react upon each other and produce rare 
suggestions. This method of sound-weaving is noticeable even 
in the Samkshepa of Narada. Instances : 

The word Sriman occurs in slokas 9 and 13 

3F5TT sftsTH: ^Ri^fur: II 
5ft3TF3; ^rrar n 

The basic significance of the term may be the same in either 
case. But in the respective contexts the word has different 
values. In sloke 9 it occurs between the words vagmi and 
salrunibarhanah. Coming after vagmi , it suggests that both 
Sa'raswati and Laxmi co-exist in him. -Coming before 
Salrunibarhanah it suggests the divine slayer is never so 
beautiful as when he slays his foes. The collocation in sloka 
13 suggests that the sum of perfection of Brahma, Vishnu and 
Rudra, the Hindu triad, is found, in Rama. The description 
of Rama in slokas 12 and 13 as 


R— 7 
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'jfe "gFFgjJ ITSTgr =T ?ik I 
aigsWw writer gfafggr u 

respectively shows that in his case there was no conflict 
between duty and delight The antithesis in sloka 18 

fqrojFt gw STtog^rrra^ig: i 

between z eery a and friyadarsmuiha and in the second line 
FTFtfTiBsrr: ijriq '.wfi 'jrggjFw: i 
between krodha and kthawa shows how the perfect man 
blends both the feminine and the masculine virtues. The 
Nietzscliean ideal of supermanhood is also satisfied but is 
transcended. 

In slokas 24 and S4 wc read about Rama and Bhnratha 
respectively 

*3 a<nw gg gfe nfa'am-iwOT^. i 

trSwJT: BwCTnmq; n 
nwig nzmr - 1 

h smtiT g=» gwr Tnungroispi n h 

In the different settings the word veera has different values 
and suggestions. Veera comes from the root aj to go, 
to throw away 

<TH (*7T- 2. 4. 5G.) 

In the sense of ‘going’, veera intensifies the meaning of 
jagama in both the passages. In the sense of throwing 
away it shows that Kama was a uera in sacrificing his king* 
dom and not in taking up arms for it He did not go marly 
for the sake of fulfilling his father's truthfulness but to cause 
happiness to Kaikcyi whose happiness houcacr lay in his 
misery. Illnrata rejected a kingdom, the kingdom that hjr 
at his feel. While Rama obejed his fathers wishes, Nlnnts j 
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•defied the wishes of Vasishta who was the family guru and 
spiritual father. He also defied his own mother. Thus 
Kama and Bharata are twin heroes in theRamayana between 
whom it is not very easy to choose. 

&& 3icrr RWdT i (27) 

srrraff sr&ftgsrr ii (57) 

The likening of Sita to Devamaya and the epithet of 
Dharmanipuna applied to Sabari are deeply suggestive as 
will be afterwards seen when Valmiki develops the part of 
.each in the epic. 

The description of the killing of Vali by Rama in sloka 69 
is noteworthy. There is no mention of Rama killing Vali 
taking him unawares. But how did Valmiki evolve such a 
story out of the description ? The answer is in the use of the 
word, nijakhana in that verse and also the incident dealt with 
in verses 63 and G4. Nijakhana is in the perfect tense called 
‘ lit ’ and can be used only when describing an action which 
nobody has perceived, 71 3. 2. 115,] 

The Non-perceiver here cannot be the Deva Rishi Narada, 
the narrator of the action, but the person on whom the action 
is performed. A strange application of the Sutra no doubt. 
Thus Vali himself was not aware of Rama aiming an errow at 
him. That, however, Rama could not be accused of fear or 
cowardice is brought out in slokas 63 and 64 where he is 
•said to have demonstrated to Sugriva greater prowess than, 
was required to kill Vali. 

6. The Sanatsujata-Gita on the triad in the characteristics 
■of Narada in the opening sloka : (1) tapas. The 5, Gita distin- 
guishes between the two kinds of tapas. viz., kevala or God- 
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centred and sakama , directed towards the attainment of 
temporal objects The iafas and the Vedic study in which 
Narada found delight was of the-former kind The following 
slokas from the S. Gita describe the two hinds of /n/ns 


f U 

iirca^nHr err; Her n 


(ST^. 2 12-10 ) 


In later times the discipline e\ohed by lafosu ms was taken 
over by the Yogtns (2) Tftgti/, a Voiyakarara, grammarian. 
Tlie i Gila after defining the mum has the following text • — - 

wiitwi cram ii 

2-49.) 


Sankara points out that Vaiyakarana is not one who merely 
knows words Ihe Supreme is the first Vatyaiaraita be- 
cause It expresses the world of name and form and the mum 
likewise becomes a Vatyaharana because of his elucidating 
Brahman itself as Narada is seen doing he'e in the SoirksJrfer 
Ramayana. (3) The ideal of vtumha or mourn is aery dearly 
defined in the second Chapter of the Soroisujala GiLi Since 
mind and language fail to reach 11 sm, since the \crj Veda* 
struggle vainly to cognise Him, therefore, the Paramatma »< 
styled merino 


UdT -T ^T-PTT 3 
WHl i 


rtSKT Xtf^TC I 

i ~ fFrrrrfTT Rj«rf?v ii 


Next coming to human personalities, one becomes tmsni not 
by mereli dwelling in forest* but by attaining that silence of 
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mind and speech which brings him face to .face with the 
Paramatman. Such a muni is characterised in the same text 
as directly beholding all the worlds. 

wrrf% gRnfcricr i 

3 T$ft cf g *rf ^ 11 

sr^rsfr^rf s&ert sr#^rf i 
^ I Rrg^ crfg^F^tf%%^ n 

2. 48-50.) 

Narada also is described in the Ramayana as knowing the 
three worlds. Thus the appellation Munipungava is not 
bestowed on Narada in any honorific sense but with the full 
weight of its significance. 

The guru sishya-bhava (between Valmiki and Narada) 
which is also envisaged in the opening verse is thus 
-elucidated in the same Gita: 

STPSTPf ¥FRT *PT T?RT 1 

Sr siRT-Tirr ^RFa r tot rfr ti 

(^Rr3;. 3-5.) 

The student is said here to be conceived figuratively in the 
womb of the guru to grow therein and to be delivered when 
lie becomes ripe. This process is the Brahmacharya of the 
•student. 

7. Narada’s answer to Valmiki’s questions covers the entire 
[plot, g^^frrsr, of the Epic to come, so that the paramkouiuhalam 
of the questioner may fully be satisfied- The word param 
koutuhalam indicates the highest point. It was no mere 
curiosity that prompted Valmiki but devouring passion. It 
(represents a crisis in his soul — crisis that related to the 
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translation of the highest Vedic wisdom into human life and 
action and the achievement of a diune life on earth 

8 Narada’s answer, as well as the questions of Valmiki, 
relates to the inquiry of man and not to the inquiry of 
Punisho jijtiasa and not dharma jtjtiasa On this point, 
Vidyanatha m his Pralaparxtdrtya points out that the person of 
hero is what is intended to be known through his qualities 
The quest of dharma becomes m effect the quest for a person 
(Mafiapurusha)* Dharma thus has no independent existence 
except m a Mahapurusha whose nature it is. And commen- 
ting upon the first Sutra of the ihmanisa Sastra, this is what 
he ehsmes 


sT'-oTcfr rnn'TOtPr 

wsrei ai°r i.rd > <-u i dH. I d-d^^rd'^ifonn?7jiRr trFKr- 


SECTION IV. 


(Pages 24 to 31) 

l smrcr hjrit tfrr i 

The use of in thu. \irsi is aery significant The sage 
was m the habit of taking his daily bith in the sacred 
Ganges w huh w as not far distant from thfc Tamasa But as 
the poetic mood lias come upon him he is transfixed by the 
beauties of the waters of the Tamm which s etned to him 
just as holy as the Ganges 

2 The killing of the male knuneha throws the sage 
off his balance and h is now as mivMbfe as he w is jo you* 
before Tlie great problem of e\ I (\dhtrma) began ta 
burn th-* inmost re -s* -t of Ids soul and, ta his o vn surprise 
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he bursts out in the sloka, Manishada , etc. His soul is again 
caught in a new crisis which is th£ counter-part of the one 
characterised as ; param-koutuhalcim . ( Vide Note 7 Section 

III). He cries out to himself: 

wrest n 

Brahma appears before him, resolves the crisis and sets him 
on his mission of singing the life of Rama for the good of the 
world. 

^ cSRT STSf: i 

^ 11 

: crfer cr^re^Ts'Pf 1 

r '! 2 fcfRt T^RFSt ~<mm ^FTcT: 11 

3. 3T^’4t: The grammatical peculiarity 

in retaining in the presence of against the rule of 

Panini q rniqtlT (qr. 6-4-74) seems to have exercised the 
mind of the commentator who, to overcome the difficulty, 
would split the words 3PT?f: as 3 . aw. '■fR. But 

Bhavabhuti has given the right solution in the Uttara Rama- 
charita where he says speaking of this verse 

STI^fWi^-tr yS. 2. 13 ) 

The sloka is a new transformation of the Vedic Chandas 
where such usage is permissible according to Panini. 

• (it. 6. 4. 75 .) 

4. Even as white light is dispersed into the seven 
primary colours, the divine ananda descending into the 
world is refracted into the nine rasas (basic poetic modes) of 
Hindu poetics. They are respectively sanla, sringara , roitdra 
and bhayanaka , bibhalsa kanma , adbhula , hasya and vscra . 
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ValmiKi, the future po°t of th- Rainayana, pas es through the 
whole gamut or nexus of emotional experience, ns can be 
seen in thtnsirga. In the w fers of he Tamara he sees the 
i mnge of peace, santa 

cTPi vtc^th f^rm^T i 

In the sport of the birds the influence of love or srwgara 

Roudra and bhayanaka follow u hen the hunter discharges the 
arrow and kills the male bird 

cFWftji fird-iiS i 'jthRsft i 
3TETPT II 

?f St^lds-OdlST ; 

wnng vzn vm Rfk. ii 

He experiences btbhaht when he witnesses the striken bird 
rolling on the ground m a welter of blood 

He next gives way to cant net o- pathos on hearing the 
piercing cnes of the female bird 

HcT; H I fin! I 

Idirrpr J?rff sr'fWf pr sraroxfl^ i, 

His soka transforms itself into a slol a ind 1 e hirsts ou* with 
the words cursing the hunter and he now experiences wonder 
or tuibhula at the new mode of speech 

rpphr jnnrfar^r htt tfr.TiTi > 
sflTOrrm Farfin; wit ii 

When Brahma smiled at hl< tribulition there h the r iterf 
fnsyc » 


B£pKr w 7 * 31 *$F*K > 
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"Valmiki finally evolved into a great spiritual knight ( Veer a ) 
:and composed Ramayana in a flaming ardour of Dharma. 

In the opening verses of sarga 3, the word Dharma 
-seems to have a metaphysical and psychological significance 
rather than an ethical one. Valmiki is said to have beheld 
the whole career of Rama by Dharma and Dharma Virya. 
He saw what was .known and unknown, what was past and 
-what was future like a myrobalam fruit on his hand. 

(3*r mb) 

Dharma has given him the inner eye and the passage itself 
•says that Valmiki was in yoga. The Yogasutra 29, Chapter 3 
•runs as follows : — 



(sitf rersjcfticr snfftsr:) vt- 4. 29.) 


"Here we come across a term Dharmamegha as the name of a 
-particular form of samadhi . “Unto him that has attained it 
•comes a peculiar knowledge and a peculiar light. The great 
prophets of the world had had this and had found the whole 
rfoundation of knowledge within themselves.’’ (Swami 
Vivekananda’s translation of the yoga-suiras). It seems to 
us that Dharma in Dharma-virya should also be interpreted 
similarly. Valmiki had attained that height of the soul by 
which he was able to behold not merely the external forms 
•of the various characters of the epic but also the forces and 
motives that drove them, as also the place of each in the 
world-play. Govindaraja in'erprets Dharma-virya as mean- 
ing the grace of Brahma which Valmiki had already recei- 
ved. He interprets Yoga in the sense of means, or aid. We 
.are unable to follow the learned commentator. The grace 
•of Brahma may no doubt have been the final cause of 
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Valmiki’s new vision But we are concerned w «th the effi- 
cient cause connoted by the term Dhartna virya 
jjigcft3fpr n 

cir^RT Hx^fdT VjjjUT II 

cTef: OTfc??! HcH^T sfrmnWJ H 

2 Vastu (plot) Neta (Hero) and rasa (sentiment) arc said 
to be the three root principles m a poem or a drama In the 
Rimayana, Narada gives the plot and Valmiki h id conceived 
the characteristics of the ideal hero by virtue of Ins tufas. 
As for the rasas, they present themselves one aftci the other, 
in the course of the Krouncha incident and its sequel. But 
there is a fourth principle which is equal I> important, puru- 
shartha, or the delineation of Dharmn, artha, kima, and 
moksha As in tlie case of the rasas, onl> one of these is to 
be taken as the leading purushartha Bhamaha, in his defini- 
tion of a Mahakavya would stem to prefer Artha. He is 
considered as the father of Alankankas and he is a redoubt- 
able champion of the realistic school of poetry (Vnlc his 
criticisms on Sandesa Kavyas, and the episode of the illusory 
elepliant in the story of V.atsa) The sublimity of the Kama- 
yana, however, consists m making tlhanra the leading puru- 
shartha of the epic , katna and attha arc to realise their 
g!o~y, as handmaids to dhartna and not as its enemies 

Thus the conduct of Kami as man, as *on, as brother, x* 
husband, as friend, as student, .is 1 night as saviour and 
protector and is king is considered by the Hindi s as setting 
the \cr) norm of the dharmas appropriate to each of th- roles 
'RTJ is whit is salt! of fum fn tiic pxm itteff 
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Valmiki in the course of the epic deals with dharma in 
all its aspects, special as well as universal. 

<TOTrljcrr i 

T%cIT Wl ^ XT T%aT 11 

is what is said of the hero Rama. Dharma is the poet’s 
characteristic term for religion, and the social virtues and it 
is also the equivalent of lapas and other spiritual pratices. 
On this point the following sloka from the Vayupuraua 
will be of interest: 

STOTT j 

^Tcf II 

Having composed the Ramayana the poet seems to excuse- 
himself for the title he has given to the poem. He does not 
know which is greater, the life of Rama or the glory of Sita 
or the slaying of Ravana. And therefore he gives in the 
following sloka three titles to the peom and the reader may 
choose that which he likes best. 

But Valmiki would seem to regret that he had 
not called it Sitayanam for he reserves the epithet 
Mahat only for her life. It is as if Rama finds a place only 
in the life of Sita who is the real destroyer of Ravana 
and Ravanahood. 

^srt^crRT ?rrf^r i 

HfctT f^r^TT^cf- I 

The introduction of Kusa and Lava ' as the first singers 
of the Ramayana before Rama himself is a master-stroke. 
Later on it forms part of the story of R ama itself since Rama 
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•was to recognise his sons only at the conclusion of the recita- 
■tion A smut who composes a song in praise of his deity 
sings it before the deity and his greatest satisfaction is derived 
from the fact that it has been offered to the Lord Simi- 
larly, having composed the Rainaytma iValmiki secretly 
yearned that Rama himself should hear it because it was his 
Walmtki’s) greatest offering at his (Rama's) feet But how 
does Rama receive it? In vanity or exultation? No He 
receives it with the impersonal ear. He was seated on his 
golden throne amidst his brothers and ministers when the 
singing began But as it proceeded, the poem £a)s f 
Rama by degrees came down and became one among the 
ordinary listeners. Thus he forgot that he was himself the 
hero of the poem but listened as if to the story of a hero 
whom he knew not but wished to emulate. This is brought 
out by the word bubhoosliaya in the concluding sloka. 

<rr i 

! V =3TT7 TW TO! n II 

Concluding Note 

Like the greatest tilings in Hindu thought and literature 
the Ramnyan'i also came to society from the forest Vjasa is 
said to have composed the Mahabharata in his atratna on the 
Htmalajis The forest recluses were divided info two 
orders, the married and the unmarried Both had once been 
members of society and had lived in the city or village The 
forest recluse, from the beginning was able to preserve a 
balance between thought and activity, life and solitude 
There was also in his life that element of communion with 
nature n all her modes which kept him perpetual!) i»'*ar the 
ver) foundations and the cosmos. There was a breadth m 
his life which was lacking to the mere cave spirituality which 
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had more o£ depth. Thus a forest recluse while being near 
to nature also heard the voices of life but shorn of distorting 
personal intimacy. He was thus peculiarly fitted to 
synthesise solitude and silence with life and action. We can 
recall here the following verse of Murari where he finely 
points out how the daily round of the forest Muni was 
calculated to illumine the deeper vision and awaken the. 
sublime voices : 

firfeTacft «f=siw3t ^T^ff 

We can also recall here that Rabindranath Tagore was 
never tired of emphasising the part the forest has played in 
the evolution of the Indian culture. 

2. The theme of divine incarnation. 

Note No. 1 : The doctrine of N ara-N arayana. 

The underlying principle of the Nara-N arayana* 
doctrine finds an inspiring interpretation in both our great 
epics. It is implicit in the Ramayana in the'.pairing of Rama 
and Lakshmana and Bharata and Satrughna. 

crsir ^5? n 

Ragh. Sar. 10. 

1 1 is explicitly 'stated in the IvTahabharata in many places. 
The doctrine is referred to in the opening invocatory 
verse itself. 

▼nn^ror Jrdrrsrsc. i 

oTdT 

¥rn:. 3n%. l-U 
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Narayana who is Sri Krishna in ihe Mahabbarata is always 
found in juxtaposition to Nara who is Arjuna. One is the 
Yogcsnara, the other is Dhinurdhm as Sanjaya puts it. 

3=7 tnr qr<if vigvfr: i 

<nr wfe gtjr s T i f f nifdifK n 

Gita. Adh. 18-78 

This means the static and the dynamic are in perpetual flux, 
each struggling to manifest itself through the ether. It is 
•thus a two-way passage. We may add in passing that the 
juxtaposition of Nara and Naraj ana in the first half of the 
verse STPC'^T is balanced by that of Vyasa and 

Saras vati in the latter half. The temporal expression of 
Narayana being Nara, we are justified in infening that the 
literary expression of Siras\ati is Vyasa. Compare in the 
Ramayana the remark of Brahma made to Valmiki: 

fr *n W r i 

Note No. 2: The Doctrine of Divine incarnation: 

Here are the well-known verses of the Gita that relate 
to the doctrine of divine incarnation: 

f^T STJT^T *TK<T I 

^ Gita. Adh. 4-7. 

qforropr ’TyqTTT RdlWW =J jcyvrrH. I 

VT51*i«7I'M! l 7PI TTOT^tTUT Jf^t II 

° Gita Adh. 4-8. 

■sratsPj *v.; -M'-u-Mi yi'ii-ii*fi«m;Pj r ^r, I 

3Xf?r rTTCTCV K .4U|aiW|.)14W'JT II 

Giti Adh 4-C. 



The maintenance of Dharma is in the interest of cosmic 
equilibrium. It is given a personal turn, precisely to embody 
"the categorical imperatives in a picturesque manner. The 
universe is not a mechanical system but a dvnamic being, 
which imposes on each cf us the need for self-adjustment 
and harmony. In maintaining it, we maintain ourselves. 
Adharma manifests itself eveiy time this equipoise is dis- 
turbed either through igno r ance or wantonness. This leads 
to a crisis which calls forth the advent of the Avatar. 
Though the Avatara is the supreme exp'ession of the Brahman 
which is Aja — unborn — Avyayatmi — unchangeable — and 
Bhuianam Isvara — the Lord of creation, — yet it has to be 
embodied in time, place and context. The chief limitation it 
imposes on itself is self-forgetfulness ; only with this can it 
enter into complete personal relation with the prakdti-ridden 
afflicted souls. Compare Rama declaring to Brahma : 


and Kalidasa : 

Also Sri Bhagavata 




Sk. 9-11, 19. 


3. The Balakanda. 

Note No. I : - 

%qf 55T SPTCt JTHT ifrr | 


B 6-1, 2, 
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These are the open ng lines of the Ram**} am sung bj Kusa 
and Lava The references to Vasundhara, Sagara and evcir 
to the number 60,000 are most sugge*tivc The heroine of the 
Ratnayana is to be the daughter of Vasundhara Sagara has 
to play a part as a character both when Hanutnan crossed 
him and Rama built a dam over him , and the number 60,000 
corresponding to the age of Dasaratha, is suggestive of 
Rama’s illustrious father These three expressions together 
satisfy the rule of poetics t pr pr t e the fore- 

shadowing of the events of the story in the opening lines The 
picture presented by the first verse has reference to the golden 
age, in which men so fondly believe in all climes and ages 
The storj of Sagara and his sons is an example of filial duty , 
in the performance of which the 60,000 sons of Sagara were 
reduced to ashes Their restoration to heaven later on is, in 
no small measure, due to the noble cause for which the} 
sacrificed themselves What the Rama) ana sings r the 
glorj of the self-same filial duty and the sacrifice it entails 
Note No, 2 

The word ‘ Yantam” in the verse docs not mean mere 
* going' but is a technical word of the *Artha Sasira meaning 
‘gemg on a military erpendihon’ — 'Yana' f tic •pedahty of 
Sagara was that bis huge arm> was composed of his own 
children 
Note No 3 



it f r t 

The significance of these lines is tins I iom Manu 
downwards, every Ling w is contributing a chapter to an 
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epic of which the completion and culmination was the Rama- 
yana which sang of the exploits of the supreme hero Rama, 
who represented the sum-total of all the virtues of the 
Ikshvaku race- 

Note No. 4 : 

Dharma-Kama-Artha Sahitam . — This means that the 
excellence of the Ramayana consists in the exposition of the 
Sahitya or harmonious existence together of the trinity viz. 
1 Dharma, Artha and Kama , as seen in the conduct of Rama 
and his brothers. That this is a rare thing will be under- 
stood from the following verse of Manu, which mentions four 
rival schools of thought regarding it. 

sfcr: ^ err I 

srst ^r: r^rjf ffcr § fe?Pcr; ii 

Dharma , Artha and Kama are together known as Tti • 
varga. Neither Manu, in this verse nor Valmiki in the Rama- 
yana explicitly mentions the fourth varga or fur ushartha viz., 
moksha . But in the Ramayana it is mentioned in an indirect 
and implied manner such as 

sriTW *irt &cm*r: gwc / 

in the episode of Jatayu, 

Note No. 5: 

vTCT sr2?T =ST i 

B : 15—19, 20. 

This is the prayer addressed by the gods to Sriman 
Narayana whom they wanted to descend on- earth in four 
human forms. Kausalya, Sumitra and Kaikeyi unto whom he 
was to be born as sons are compared here to Hri , Sri and 
Kirli respectively. 



These are the three famous daughters of Dakslia, and, 
as their names imply, embody the* three vital. norms of shame, 
. ervice and fame respectively. The object of the Dcvas in 
referring to them is not merely for a literary purpose, viz, 
Upama Alankara % but has a far-reaching significance, Hri, 
Sri and Kirti were just the norms which Havana in his 
Rakshasic career had completely vulgarised. This vulga- 
risation betokened the doom of cosmic well-being and 
brought forth a crisis which an Avatar alone could avert. In 
his regime Hri became disfigured as Malta or prestige ; Sri 
as Bhoga or self-enjoyment and Kirti as Parct-Paribhavi or 
forced subjugation of others. Kautilya, when lie said 
STFTTSIqvi: really meant the disfigurement of 

the Hri norm by Ravana. The business of the divine incar- 
nation in the Ramayana was, first of all, to redeem these 
norms and bring happiness unto the hearts of the Daksha 
daughters who were their presiding deities, and then only to 
destroy Havana, their seducer. Hri was redeemed and 
exalted *by Rama when, from a true sense of shame at disobey- 
ing his father and displeasing liis step-mother, he preferred 
to go to the forest renouncing the kingdom in favour of 
Bliarnta. Sri (derived from the roo t * >ft^P?T7frT.\vns restored 
to her throne when Lakshmana considering tliat service to 
Rama alone constituted his entire wealth went after him and 
devoted body and soul to his Kainkarya. Bharata, far from 
seeking any benefit from the machinations of hi* mother, 
turned them by a stroke of self-conquest into a fint-criti 
opportunity to acquire ever-lasting fame— fame under vli'vir 
radiance even the wickedness of his mother was not onty 
forgiven but applauded as god-inspired. (Cp the remark* 
of Guha and Bharadwaja) 



Guha : 


sf=ercct ?r c^rr i 

3 T ! T^T^RcT 'Ci'^l ^HEccT oq q r^H-4 ^’Eit^ri II 

?s*s ^ €rf^^HT^rR^^Rr i 

SJ 

^r^pTcf ^rrr sr<jq id i^v^r^sr^ u 

Ayo. 85 : 12, 13 


Bharadwaja : 

c^cTc *gm*m W*^T% I 

fe|rr^r ^r^rf ii 

v Ayo. 91 : 20. 

* ^mwcr^rr %%^t ^rr i 
tr^<sR# srRparrer n 
%^rr ^rw?rr ^ =RTNrr ^rrRrarr?q^T^ i 
TfcT^T wBpq'ik. ^ sr£TT5I^% II 

Ayo. 92 : 30, 31. 

Satrugna followed in the foot-steps of his twin brother Laksh- 
mana and devoted his life to the service of Bharata, further 
-strengthening the true interpretation of ‘Sri’. 


Note No. 6 : The Payasa-bearer : 

The Being with a golden bowl of Payasa in his 
hand, which arose from the sacrificial fire at the time 
•of the full offering of ghee or Poornahuti by Rishya- 
sringa, is thus described : ^ I etc. 

Kalidasa puts to ‘himself the question why such a huge and 
mighty Bhuta to carry but a vessel-full of Payasa and 
answers : Sfg5f%^n^RJ^T %^TffqT pi>K » His P oetic commen- 
tary on Valmiki, not only here but in a number of other 
contexts is most illuminating. 
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Note No 7 : Rtshyasnnga's Brahmacharya : 
tfaw agrafe? *rfvwrfif ngrcir- r i 
srf^ falter srfiraf *r?r n 


B 9 5, 6. 

Without asserting the superiority of one over the other* 
it is possible to distinguish two concepts of Bnhrmclnryi in 
our classics There is the Brahmacharya which altogether* 
ignores or is ignorant of sex , and there is the other Brahma* 
charya which finds its culmination in uniting ^itself without 
conflict with feminine beauty. The latter is thus beautifully 
described by Kalidasa in 


r *•* «re ^ T S T dHR< I 


This is so rare that the story of Rishyasrwga is a unique* 
manifestation of it (nde also MithabJuirolhn Vart<* Farm 
Adit 111 to 114) No less than a super*tapasim /n whom 
I the highest harmony is effected is necessary as the means of 
ushering in the A\atara Compare — 

gfagra t ^ 5^- awrer it 

(Anarghnraghava) 


Note No. 8; HaJahaJa Ytshai 

wf wht rim *7 snf^r I 
gigigg fa titi rruuKi*i<fti*iK '< 

B 45 . sloka 25 (KumbaVouam f.dn ) 


When the gods churned the ocean in the fioj'e of getting 
Amnta, they were tewarded with the appearance, at firs', of 
the most dreaded poison //a/ 1 hah They recoil'd In dftmay 
f rotn it as none of them was prepared to receive It, much let* 



* 
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master it. The pursuit of any benefit in S tvnanra is insepar- 
able from its opposite ; and life and death, nuclir and po son 
always form an intimate and inseparable pair. So Siva had 
to^ome and take the poison in his throat. 

Siva as Rudra, represents the principle of destruction, 
Halahala being one of the accessories of the same principle. 
The destructive power of the poison loses its potency when 
merged in its primal source. [^3 311^3 STI^TkT.] 

Note No. 9 : Urna's Wedding with Siva : 

cTTOT 3rnT sfrtfsrc: WW 1 
tnrr u 

B. 35-20. 

CJma sought her lover in the world’s Lord by under- 
going a severe course of penance, and Kama who presumed 
to effect their union was burnt to ashes. Uma-Siva wedding 
■symbolises the union of the ascetic in us with Prakriti which 
consciously trains itself for sacrifice. The issue of such a 

union is Kumara, the killer of evil spirits. [f'irddl'L 'Hl'Wfftj. 
He became the general of the divine hosts. 

Kalidasa’s treatment of the divine nuptials in the Kumara- 
cambhava is one of the most amazing pieces of poetry. It is 
an epithalamium entirely on the spiritual plane. 

Note No- 10: The Story of G-anga-Avataranai 

CT5T II 

B. 48-27. 

Before she actually decended to the underworld and 
•effected the wonderful transformation of the ashes of Sagara’s 
sons into divine beings she had two obstructions in her path. 


il8 


First she was caught in the matted locks of Siva, the supreme 
ascetic. This obstruction only tended to increase the momen- 
tum of her purifying flow. She then had to undergo a 
rebirth, as it were, as Jeihnavi . It was then that her powers 
of purification attained their final consummation. 

Like Vishnu from whose feet she is said to have sprung, 
Ganga too had to descend and undergo all the tribulations of 
life in order to redeem fallen souls. 


Compare Ballata’s description of the role of a Puru* 
shothama by which name Vishnu is meant. 
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Note No. 11 : Tataka Vadha : 

This episode is one of the cruxes in the Ramayana, men- 
tioned by Bbavabhutlu along with the stepping back of Rama 
in his duel with Khara and the method adopted by him in 


destroying Vali 

C-srer ^ 


<; i s ) srercit ffc if > 
^ f sTtrKTTO gg pT ft sr ntcpnvrr 


II 

UParafatm clmita. 


The chief point to be lxime In mind here, is, that Rama b 
called upon to practise not a rule (STPlfy but an exception 
(iTTf 1 ?) An exception conceived in the proper spirit and 
well executed would override a general rule, however Wad* 
ing or important. 3TT7T wrrf&i I foiitiv* 


vamsa and KumarasambhavaX But the permission to prac- 
tise the exception is available only to those that have effected 
the conquest of the tendency to use it to a selfish or 
expedient end, Tcctaka Vadha by Rama and Indrajit’s killing 
of M ay a- Sit a are contrasted examples. Rama satisfies the 
code of knighthood as he justifies his action on the following- 
grounds : 

B. 26. 4, 5. 

But Indrajit justifies his proposed deed by quoting the 
requirements of victory, the need to break the morale of the 
enemy, to cause him all such discomfort and confusion as to 
force him to give up the fight. 

ST ^cT^Ti: f%PT3%icT ^ I 

Yudh. 81 ; 29, 30. 

' * 

Such is the ethics of ‘total war 7 as we have, now come to - 
describe the phenomenon,, with our genius for euphemism. 
So, even the killing of a woman is justified by Indrajit. In . 
due course, he finds an apt pupil in Satyaki in the Maha- - 
Bharata, who invokes his authority as that of Valmiki him- 
self for his killing of Bhurisravas after the latter had been 
deprived of his right arm by Arjuna, perhaps the most 
shameful act of cowardly security .in all our literature.' 
Satyaki : 

xfw nicf: Igre i 
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'fr^THTJTm^Frt ^rWi'r^ ^ It 

^rTTScf Jp3T cT*I II 

Bbarata Drona Adhyaya 143, SI. 84-8G, 
(*N.B — We are indebted to Satyahi and Mahabharata for 
for this half \erse which is not to be found m the Rnmayana). 
It proved how the dewl can quote scripture in support of 
himself On the other hind, Kihdisi expounds the need for 
destroying Tataha in the interest of tint respect for woman- 
hood and that chivalrous instinct she had so effectively 
destroyed by her appearance and behaviour 

rlf RrST^BT ^TT^- ^TT II 

To hill Tataka becomes an act of service in the very interests 
of the sex which she so badly misrepresented 

It is significant that Rama is represented as winning Jus 
spurs with the hilling of Tataka It cqi ips him at long 
range for the destruction of Ravana himself # Our ancients 
realised how complex life is for the finer-grained souls among 
us, and how it is for their benefit .alone th it the exceptions 
are devised Their benefit is ultimately the benefit of the 
world 

Note No 12: Ahalya: 

For the elucidation of the meaning of Ah tlya sec Rann- 
yana Uttirahanda Svrga SO, Verses 21, i!b 

Htetj cTFif ftSnm ferntri r^f.u.d I 
q ri; n a rei n?rif fafcre n 

rrm jtot rrft ftfrfirHT i 
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T^Ta ^ a^rr^Rf fwfcTF It 
33ut vide the remarks of Kumarillabhatta against this Inter- 
pretation of Ahalya which has led to the story of her mis- 
•conduct with Indra 


sr i m c^rrorqrMta- 

55TO r cT^I cXr%?? sqtrfto'^ I TOT ^ aWifovips?!- 
€r^R%qr^ ^fr^cr^r: 

ar^r ^FmnrcraT 


Cv 


^^rr^^TPTfJ SriRi c^h ^^ur^r|ccii'JoSt^ <3N*i ( ^ *1 


Ahalya, according to Kumarila means Night and Indra, signifies 
Ihe Sun. Jara or Jarana means ‘making one disappear’. 
The whole legend of Indra seducing Ahalya is based on 
what is called the Aitihasika interpretation of the Vedic 

passage in the Arunaprasna Bj^rifFi^TR; • 


The presiding deity of Dharmi becoming alarmed at 
Indra setting such a bad example as violating the purity of 
.a Rishi-patni is said to have shown herself in the form of a 
•Chandali cooking her food in a crematorium, as a last minute 
attempt to prevent him from his contemplated perpetration 
of the deed. The following Slokas relate to the dialogue 
‘between the Chandali and Indra as f have heard them from 
any revered father : 

Sr5[: ^5% j 

^rr zm&s r^airswr ii 
5?r: ^ifcjrrfrSicr c^qr i 
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The next line. is to the effect, that she did so lest any sinncr 
that harbours the thought of defiling the of a Rishi 
should pollute it by his sight 


Ahalya, according to tradition, was transformed into an 
image of stone by Gautama’s curse. Compare Kalidasa 

*rr % ificrsRtji nj g m<T i i 

And a poet has thus described the process of her coming bach 
to her human form at the sight of Sri Rama 

UTqisdc? 

I TTrffcsJFTT ^£ici I 



tj?qT n 

But in the Ramayana wc find only the following description 
regarding the curse : 

nr fT fa if o r fi r fereafe i 

'R^fRcfiiftmrTO ri'^i'rti ^rprarPnft u 


* 


1):48, 50, SO. 


This sounds like a curse, but is really the ordering of a 
severe course of discipline to Ahalya to wash out her sin. 
But this discipline of Nirohara or the starvation of the rentes 
cannot by itself complete her purification. It Inc! to be 
supplemented b> tlie banana of the Para in the divine form 
of Sri Kama. 

frmr P-iPn-f^T PHir.u^-i I 

it c^Jut PiTtf'r n 

(Gita Cliap. 2. SK 

Hence Gautama adds : 

^nr^r trrr tret ^mnejnr: i 

5^: <r? <pr uPtcJTn if 


I 


Note No. 13; I Tttp’t? f*’-' ' s * r - ■ ' 

The /i? :< of Wu-omt;.*, f- .4 d r m mOr.*!?-’;* a*. d v.v,-'* >■»? 

- the c f /r!)!!,!! element*. tin* pm*,.;- '* *d athnamg ’>•’ * ' r *" "• if 
rjVuhtf. 

Rriih'rnri'MU't k ccneHvcd { uriPcd *•/ oh j ~ ; nl 
Karat: 1 j. c. fricndbr.r*' ar.d ; ysr.pa’by, on t i rv;;ik‘n .!r. 
c:. Hhnr-iii I' lf: 2 i’-'-n 1 , 1.7, 

* * r rvt 

■Of* **'■» ■ r«- f- ~*m t «- ,’ ■ «*- » »■* » '<«* »•* ► *•* • ♦ 

*-<♦*4 -it' t *{.• r i»i«2 i 

~h; Vtt. mrrei far: u 

These distinctive qnalitici are hnweves, prone Vi pet ;ni'c r *d 
with K‘Un ’1 fsemucysner-s) and Krc-.lht i:\nyvn, Ttfm k a 
progressive distillation in which the finer f'citec. of Mairit 
and Kurutvj ate separated from the chu’.-. of Kurtrt ami 
Kro.lbi. In the course of hi; 7u<\*/f Yi .wamitrn k caught up 
in the meshes of the dro>; and ultimately u.sn-cemh; their 
reach. 

Let us lake the Mennka episode first. On Iser appearance, 
Viswamitra welcomed her in the style of greeting a friendly 
spirit. 

♦?TFTrf' ^vT %T JTTT'TTt 1 

B : hh-Cn. 

It is the Mailra element that is dominent. However, he 
appears to delude himself by the notion that the Mailra 
element would not manifest itself to its fullest extent unless- 
it leads to Kama 

/ 

TTdTcTn^Tdr'MFiT STETeT^ 1 

titjt 11 
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After the event he realises that this is an unnecessary over- 
step and that unusual care should be exercised to prevent the 
subtle permeation of Kama into the region of Mailra, (for 
an example of pure Mattra unadulterated by Kama, seethe^ 
Narayana-(Jr\ast episode Devi Bhag Sfc 4, Adh 6). 

Let us next take the Trisatiku and Sunassepa episodes, 

It is JCaruna that prompts interference by Visuaraitra But 
even here his Kanina oversteps its bounds of purity and is 
vitiated by Krodha when it becomes frustrated. Cursing of 
Vasishta's sons and his own is the outcome. Here also, 
"Viswamitra realises after the event the need for complete 
separation of the finer Koruna from the dross of Krodh j 
which is found in almost inseparable alliance with it. 

The Ramblia episode represents a forward step in the 
progressive distillation. Though even here there was a curse, 
it had been voluntarily coupled with the mode of redemption 
through one who had obtained prefcction in Brahmana 
■qualities, 

B:fi4, IB 

It is in the Indra episode that wc find the distillation 
■complete The result is that without any sign of untoward 
word or feeling Viswamitra surrenders his morsel of foo<l 
to Indra, in the disguise of a Brahmin.* 

for n 

IL 1-65-7. 

Once the gro>s elements had !>ecn completely Lcpt dawn 
and the pure Mut'ra and Korun i alone li id l>ccome active In 
him he becomes a true Urofon tnif t or l*i rs'intilnt. It i* at 
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this stage that Brahma and Vashista appear and confirm 

0 ’ft 

him in this status. 

That this is a unique status is evident from the fact that 
the grammarian Panini constructed a special sulr H 

about Viswamitra. According to it, only as applied to- 
a Rishi, the word means ‘ A Friend of the Cosmos/ but as 
applied to others, it would mean just the opposite ! 

For a description of the process of attaining to Brahmin- 
hood through Tafias by Viswamitra. See Murari : 

VI qftcT^T ztScpforc: 1 

Again in the Anurgharaghava of Murari, Malyavan,. 
though in a tone, bitter and complaining, refers to the role- 
of Viswamitra as the path-breaker for the incarnation, Rama, 
in the following verse. 

^crsrr STfen 

5Tt ik 11 

Note No. 14 : Janaka’s Hymn on \the wedding of 
. Sita : 

3?T m ^clT m 1 

3TTRS H Trrnr TTM^T I 

q'tocTT si^rr^rdi u 

The peculiarity here is that the first and the last words alone 
in each line constitute a sw/ra-like-combination and convey 
together the sense of the entire Hymn. 

& rtg ii 5t#s3 q7ffcrr n u 
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"The expression here not only denotes the sacra- 

-mental character of the marital union, but is also a prophetic 
intimation of the leading part Si ta was to take along with 
Rama in Ravana Vadbah, Just as Sri Rama is styled 
in the avatara sloka Sita is here greeted as 

and also 

STT'ET^T: I 

It is said that Sita was loved by p-»ma firstly because 
she was his *^KI* I This is a technical term which is 

iully explained in the following Sloka in the Mnhablnnta 

t r tfo a T 3 i 

RTT^t 5^ srra: P fr rfrTT ^cTr: II 

Viswamitra is the chief character who is connected with each 
of the stages mentioned here Viz Varana, Attain, and 
Dana The wedding therefore of the Brothers, especial!) of 
.Rama and Sita, is extolled b> Bhavabhutl, thus : 

g m.w f n Rw; i 

^rii ^Erar $ ftn?i^i ; ii 

Viswamitra is to the 'DalakandJ what Hanuman is to the 
Sund irakanda. 

Note No 15: The Break inf/ of Siva's Bow and 
advent of Parasurama: 

The encounter l»ct u ccn t n Rama and rannuramv has 
often been twisted to serve cheap dulectica having for their 
aim the denigration of Siva, or the undue gloofcaUm cl 
"Vishnu at the cost of Jm a* But the true significance U tx 


otherwise. The Sivadhanus in the possession of Janaka was 
broken by Sri Rama and not bent Parasnrama was perfectly 
right in claiming that virtue .had gone out of it long ago. 
But it had the effect of acting as a shield ’to protect Sita 
from being claimed by any one of the mob of kings who 
flocked to the Sw^tyainvara. They could not even lift it ; 
because it was the concretion of the pure matter, Tamas , 
inert .and dead- Rama proved it had no life by breaking it. A 
bow that could thus break proves not indeed so much the 
might of the bowman, as its own condition- It was Parasu- 
rama’s mission to hand over the arms of Vishnu to Vishnu 
himself in human form. The breaking of the earlier bow 
gave him one clear proof that he was on the track of the 
rightful owner ; the other was the peculiar nature of his 
challenge. If Rama could handle his weapon i.e. the 
Dhantts of Vishnu, it would be conclusive evidence. The 
exit of Parasurama symbolises the emergence of the Kshatriya 
caste, once more chastened by chivalry. The coming of 
Rama was a guarantee that the warrior caste would no more 
resile from the performance of its proper Dharma. 

The functions of the trinity are distinguished. The 
destroyer is essential for fresh creation ; and there must be 
growth or development in between to impart significance to 
the functions of both of them. Philosophically, it is the same 
supreme which divided itself in the three-fold manner to help 
us to understand the cosmic process. Cf. Kalidasa: 

l 

Valmiki has shown how Rama represented all the three 
aspects, namely, of Preservation, Creation, and Destruction, 
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i. e. of Vishnu, Brahma and Rudra revealing each in its. 
proper context. Compare ; 



Balakanda 


I 


at 


the close of the- 


OTpre n&Tyr4 sTgrrofer smfra^i al the time °c 

meeting Bharata, in the Ayodhyakanda. 

!P*jt I 


just before the advent of Surpnnakha, which heralds the 
destructive aspect. 


TTompm ft Co, Midra*— Illf» 1*1*— 




